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Roxvae INSTITUTION of GREAT _SeITAI, 
ALBEMARLE 8TREET, PICCADILLY, 

Sir HUBERT PARRY, Mus.Doe. M.A. D.C.L., +t ‘of the Royal 
cones of Music, will’ THIS DAY (SATURDAY), January 20. at 
Zo’clock, begin a Course of THREE LECTURES on ‘ Neglected Byways 
in Music.’ (With Musical Illustrations ) 

Subscription to = Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1899-1900. 
PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES—FRENCH LITERATURE. 

The TENTH SERIES of LECTURES will be delivered in FRENCH 
on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, at 8.30 p.«., by Prof. H. LALLEMAND, 
B.-ts-L. B-2s-Sc., Officier d’Académie, &c. 

Syllabus. 
WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1900.—CHATEAUBRIAND. 
WEDNESDAY, February 7.—Le THEATRE BOURGEOIS: EUGENE 


WEDNESDAY, February 21.—ALFRED et PAUL de MUSSET. 
WEDNESDAY, March 7.—EMILE ERCKMANN et ALEXANDRE 


out - ‘ 
ESDAY, March 21—Le DERNIER RECIPIENDAIRE de 
CACADBMIE FRANCAISE. 
Admission free. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49. ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOUR! 
The above Home has been established for the Remie of Booksellers, 
their Assistants. and Families. Suites of Rooms, or Pages Bedrooms, 
can be had furnished, with cooking and att 


eek. 

"The te donee is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those ss rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso: 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














wart ED, by LADY with B.A. Degree, POST 
as ASSISTANT in PUBLIC ae or PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
—W. Curist1an, Thurnham, Whitehaye: 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
MY at any of LECTURES and peng oe bers 
0 term 
Wesmtontiens of the University of London are held throughout the 


year. 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 
Fees for the whole Course, 21/1, or ay 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; on bye Subjects may be take 
For furt rticulars id nl to THe Wanna oF THE CoLLEcE, St. 
Darthelemew’ s Hospital, Lon EC. 
Handbook forwarded on application. 


Pveartion. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. sia hp 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and — knowled 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng Ae 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if pone "with detailed 

requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and 
Kindred Subjects —Miss DREWRY’S COURSES of LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS, at home and elsewhere, will BEGIN 

AGAIN on MONDAY, January 22. She has time for One or Two more 

ae in Schools and Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s Road, Lon- 
on. 














YPE-WRITING.—9d. per 1,000 words (including 

goos paper) for AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. Promptness. 

Best Machine. < aeree and Authors’ testimonials free.—F. iN, 
Grange Road, Egham, Surrey. 


TXFE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
merem: 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 


ee and quickly ~ Fer in best style, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
ng ; 











(0 EDITORS, MAGAZINES, &c.—AUTHOR, 

aoe Novels already published have been favourably reviewed, 

desires to CONTRIBUTE, or would accept PERMANENT LITERARY 
ENGAGEMENT. —AvcrHor, Paulerspury, Towcester. 


N OXFORD MAN, of literary tastes, and 

having leisure, would like to be trusted with READING for a 

PUBLISHER. — Answer to Oxrorp, care of Mr. Burleigh, 17, Cecil 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





Court, 
WANTED. by a GENTLEMAN for several years 


he Literary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 
known Publishing Firm, a SITUATION with another AU Ct or 
to Sub-Edit a Magazine, or would undertake Correspond- 
ence for a Firm, or in a private capacity.. me Semmmonieation, by letter, to 
B. D., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ANTED, SITUATION in LIBRARY or BOOK- 
SELLER'S by YOUNG MAN, aged 29, be up in English 
re. Good references —Address C H., care of Mr. Bartlett, 3, 
therdon Parade, Balham High Road, 8. W. 


SEARCH ES, TRANSCRIPTS, &c., UNDER- 
TAKEN at Public Record on: British Museum, ‘and elsewhere, 
. Hone, The Limes, Ellerton Road, 











in Town or the Provinces.—N. 
Surbiton. 





EDIGREES.—Mr. GERALD MARSHALL will 
shortly be searching the Indices of P.C.C. under letters B and H. 
Surnames with these ee can be included at reduced fees. 
Other letters now being booked. Combination searches also made in 
Chancery B and A and gz} Probate Registries.—Care of Greenberg 
& Co., 80, Chancery Lane, 


(HELTENHAM PUE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Committee are Ae a pape receive applications for the appoint- 
pare h ve = ASSIST. LIBRARIAN, at a salary commencing at 70!. 





Previous, experience in a Public Library essential. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the unders! — and endorsed “Assistant,” not later than JANU- 
ARY 24, : W. JONES, Librarian. 





Rom INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

See or oh a Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

idee i in earl India, _ ane Colonies. About 

Four cor {or Em will n September, 1900. The Secretary of 

State will offer them for posseened Twelve Appointments as Assistant 

tant Superintendents in the Telegraghs Department One In the 

ee in the ent, One in 

yr Rranch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic “Departmen = Indian 

State Railway. me particulars apply to Szcrerary, at Colle, 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 


FILL D 
On the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 22nd instant.—For information apply 
to the Bursar or Sr. Pavt's Scuoot, West Kensington. 








OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. —The NEXT TERM will oe on 
MONDAY, cenuery 22, 1900 Peay kindly allowed to the Master 
of the Tem rs. Benson, M ae Carpenter, Mrs. ‘Arthur Severn, 
ee = oe V+. and others. —For Prospectus apply to Miss Heten 





{ ONDON.—HIGHER EDUCATION for the 
. Every ne Nts Susie ‘aun sottlonioen Porralali f 
; Riding; Tennis. si 
Address Lavy Principat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


ADAME B AUBERT recommends and forwards 
Faure aoa is RRORIVING PUPILS. SIDENT. patty. a and Vistt- 
VERNESSES. M Teachers, 


IES. Music and Art 4 
irodased far Bute nr art Tem Regent Street, Wt” 7 








for lon, (Established 1893.)—: Disney, 7, 
Balham Grove, Balham, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 
Ditieul MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 
Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 








I ITERATUORE, SCIENCE, ART REGISTRY. 
4 (Very select.) Literary Agency. Secretaryships. Artists. 
Pupils. Journalists. Lecturers. Experts rge, rich connexion.— 
Rev. F. H. Carvisrz, M.A., 8, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 8 Street, London. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Estabiished 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, yg Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of ‘Authors. MSS. pl 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Att years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of biog meg and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en aera a to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 








9, Hart Srrzer, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


M&,,& GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Covent Garden, and late Director and M: r of Ki 
Paul, Tre! ~ sy "Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS a @ PUBLISHEE on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready snag publication, and 
censider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 

° ee. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING — 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHEST ER STE 

Insert feechig en oo nde the lowest possible prices. special terms to 

Publishers. &e. 


., OD AD 











OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, In vestigations. and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
THENZ uM a 8. —JOHN EDWARD 











FRANCIS is j;UBMIT ESTIMATES for all —— of 
BOOK, NEWS, —_ E ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 

Catalogues, 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the egg allowed from the published 2 rho of aomty 


all New Books, , Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. 
by post coeae | ra return. CATA UES of New Books’ and I Ree 
pestage free.—Gitzert & Fixwp, 67, & . 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ. BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 

Publications—Drawings of the Early lish Sehool—Engravings 

after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum '— Lewis's ‘ Lions’ 

—lIllustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





ANTED, ORIGINAL ETCHINGS of 
TURNER'S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM."—Please report to Ww». 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


PRE. MANUSCRIPTS, Block Books, Early 
ted Books, Engravings, Maps, Early Prints, Playing Cards, 
post free on pene. —JacguEs 





&c., always on SALE. Catalogues 
Rosenruat, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria, 
Kindly send ‘lists of desiderata. 


#eABLY M MANUSCRIPTS, Block pnts, Early 








ands Dough fo for eee. Mape, Pla mee acl Karl Str. tO, Menten 
Bava: rmany. 
ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can ny many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


QGOTHERAN'S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 


No. 593, just published, for JANUARY. 





Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


BoArt Pit BoR. bra O-EY 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the 

of 3 Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 








“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a gentleman 

of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Potanp, Q.C., says:—“ Hein fact wrote it so that she 
might use it, as he considered the books a great find....She will have 
achieved a wonderful success in book-finding.” 

Ifa book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who 
positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in this fascinat- 
ing literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and } Becond- 
Ava, 2 Totshans Court Road, W. Also 's quantity of Writing 
es. 


REEK GOLD ANTIQUITIES.—An exception- 

ally valuable COLLECTION (300 nc.) TO BE ee” oe OF . 
PRIVATELY. No Dealers or Agents.—Address, first instan 

of T. B. Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163, Queen Victoria Street, Ee 








HE AUTHOR'S AIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The TRADHERALL & Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
treet, London, E. °c ) Sy Cisestne hairless ae ee: over which 

the “g-- freedom. Sixpence 5s. per dozen, 

ruled or mie wi New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, — or st er 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, cannot be 
repesee for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. ” Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





Street, Lovion BC. 


ATALOGUS of FRENCH BOOKS, 
I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. 





t groaty | 








TORY Iv. Ty foetR ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. 
GEOGRAPHY. Vil. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FORBIGN BOOKS. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

; ae Peame See & ELV E Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
PT Cee (No. 93) of choice BOOKS and MSS. 
ow ready, post free, 6d. 
20, Now Bend Street, Lenten, W. 








T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT bear nel ac. Association, gratis with 
luis So ootace Stand, WC. Telegraphic Address, 
ay London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


TT RACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the Bri 





itish Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This ly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 

oan of the modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
Passenger un. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

* SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING ane, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROO 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect rir Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


. TRUSLOYE. 
Telegraphic Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Mlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
BRNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 ores 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: ED N DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, hg pee 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSE?TT1, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ae BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 


Combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR orCARBON 


PROCESS, for the Reproduction in Permanent Pig- 
ments of Oil Paintings, Drawings in Water Colour, 
Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype 


Company’s Process of Photographic Engraving on 
——m. yielding results resembling Mezzotint En- 
gravings. 

The Company has been peg ed successful in the 
Reproduction of Oil Portrai ts by this process. Amongst 
commissions executed are portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, 
ee J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., 

Ss. Cope, ARA,, ‘Hon. John Collier, "Sir Geo. Reid, 
P: “B.S. A.; also Works by Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, 
—— ‘Schmalz, &c. Specimens of these Reproductions 
are on view. 


The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 


PROCESS (Sawyer’s Seen for Book Illustrations of 
the highest class. This Process is noted for its excel- 
lence in copies of Ancient MSS., Coins, Seals, —“ 
and of all subjects of which a good Photo raph can be 

taken. It is adopted by the Trustees ms the British 
| ae » many of the learned Societies, and the leading 








ers. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon and to undertake the Reproduction of 


Works of Artistic, Scientific, or Antiquarian in- 
terest, of every character, for Book Illustration, for 
the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration, 


Examples of Work may be seen and Terms 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 
Ready JANUARY, 1900, 

(Over 500 pages 8vo. bound in green cloth.) 
All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, 
THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. 

Price Is. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price ls. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
Fut TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 


Park. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c. Iftaken 
at once, rent 65/.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Ex-Libris, 
BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SRI}, 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, meg eave. Woo, 
a COLLI ION of Bx. LIBRIS, including many lated Plates’ 
both English and Foreign, the Property of a well Shown COLLECTOR’ 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 


Library of a Lady. 


MESSRS. | PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ar 
A a CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 

DURING FEBRUARY, the LIBRARY of a LADY, iuione of Pi 

on History, Biography. Voyages. ‘Travels—First Editions of 

Boots ae’ Lever, Scott, Meredith, Tennyson — illustrated 








Catalogues in preparation. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the. Library of a Gentleman 
(deceased) ; Selection From an Editor’s Library, &c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Bega See 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on TUESDAY 
January 23, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS "BOOKS, waste 3 Burgmair, Triomphe de Em 
Maximilien I, 1796—Du 
Francaise, 2 vols.—Noel H 
—Hogarth’s Works, LA Heath—G logist, 
1843-1890—Mrs. Behn’s Plays, 6 vols. zenne ‘Paper - Ainsworth’s 0i¢ 
St. Paul's, Tower of ‘Lond jon, and Windsor C»stle in the Ori; mene 
as issued. uncut—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, in Parts—First 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Bronté, and pt Pmary | 
Illustrations ba Popular Son, 8 of ae Travels — Laing’s 
Sagas of the N sorte Kings, 4 vols. _—French and German Historical an@ 

Selection from an Editor’s Library—Arunde 
Society’s Friunetnpurtaen &e. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books, including the wv of a Barrister— 
Office Furniture, 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL s by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on TUESDAY, 
January 30, - 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, including 2 the New 
fed Reports to 1896, 271 vols. calf; another Set to egg a vols. — 
Appeal to 1898. 38 vols.—House of Lords Cases b: w, Clark, 
West, Macqueen, Robinson, &c , 33 vols. “Acton and ah Privy 
Council Cases, 4’ vols.—Chancery Reports by Hall, Twells, pees 
Giffard, Kay, Johnson, and others—Swabey’s Probate Cases, 4 vols.— 
Admiralty Cases by Robinson, Swabey. Lushington, &c., 5 vols.— 
Rurge’s Spe Law, 4 vols.—Books on International Law by Twiss, 
Wheaton, and others—Chitty’s Pre: ives of the Crown; also 
Mahogany Knee-hole Writing Tables, and other Office Furniture. 


Catalogues on application. 





Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 


ples essi- Rertaux, Tableaux de la Révolution 
amphreys’s Masterpieces of the Early Printers 
rote’s Greece, 12 vols.—The 











WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


The whole of the valuable Modern Furniture and Effects, a 
very fine Grand Pianoforte by Molmoay— Pictures Drake 
ings — Prints — fine Bed and Table Linen —a Thousand 
Volumes of Books — Plate — Plated Articles—50 dozen of 
choice Wines—and Effects. Removed from 387, Cranley 
Gardens for convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON and FISHER will SELL, 
at their Rooms. as above, on TUESDAY, January 23, and Two 
Fotowee S Days, at at 1 o'clock precisely ea each day. the whole of the very 
valua! MODERN ay -- EFFECTS throughout the 
pan al com ook handsome a Redsteads and Bedding— 
several Inlaid Ainut Gna Olive ys Bedroom Suites—large Velvet 
Pile and other nders — Fireirons —a_ beautifal 
Drawing-room Suite—and gx and a half ayn of Curtains in very ih 
Silk bg +o inets and Cra 
Vernis Martin on imporeant Louis XVI. “Clor' I Candelabre~ 
noble Bronzes in Groups of Figures—fine Statuary—Seven Pairs of 
Crimson Velvet Dining- — Curtains—a Dining-room Suite. ne 
e Sideboard 








Sales by Anction. 
Musical Instruments, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y an AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
FRIDA 26, at 12 o'clock , GRAND and COTTA GE 


PIANOPORTES. Sa eaEeaee and SINGLE ACTION 
HARPS, and DOUBLE BASS 


a on application. a view one day prior and morning of 
le. 


recisel 





Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y. AUCTION, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross. on 
FRIDAY, January 26, at 1 o’clock eer: oLD TALIA’ and other 
VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS Man well-known Makers, 
the Bows, Cases, and eed andolines—Zithers—A.uto- 
harps—Anti ue Indian Instruments—M Boxes, &c.—Brass and 
Wind Instruments by Geen _ A, Besson, Hawkes, 
} = Potter, &c. 
May be viewed one day prior and morning of Sale at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, Charing Cross, between the hours of 10 and 6. Catalogues 
may be had of the AvcrionggERs, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 





Postage Stamps. 

MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
reap at their House, 47, paioonter Square, W.C., on 

TUESDAY, January and Followin: Day, at half-past 5 o'clock 

a -f GoLLEOTION of BRITIS. | FOREIGN. and COLONIAL 


Catalogues on application. 


Miscellaneous Books, 
ESSRS. POUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


LS Tata at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDA Y, Febi 1, and OR ak Miscu Day, at ten minutes t 
)LLECTION ELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

found Royal G ical Socie' 


yi ry fel Journal and 
<8, 106 vols —Nature, 59 vols. eHloyal Asiatic iety of Great 
Britain, ‘s Sols —Photographic Society’s Journal, 22 ety of 
Arts, Journal and T 102 vols. Cuvres, 27 vols. 
—Lafontaine, Contes, 2 vols. .— Pairholt on Costume—Visitation of Eng- 
land, 6 vols. 12 ao —Cruikshank's Omnibas— 
Richardson’s Chinnor Pieces—Rogers’s Italy and Poems—Jameson’s 
Sacred and ndary Art—Hewitson’s Eges of British hirds—Tour of 
Dr. Prosody, fine uncut copy—a long Series of Early Newspapers, &c. 
Catal 


Autograph Letters and Documents, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
r 








vols.— 














° UTO- 
ENTS, which will be found 
those of mel vit and VIII. or Anne—Queen ae en of 
Kent, Cambrid Connaught, York, &c.—Popes Paul III., Benedict 
bE “henge —7 Ill, and I1.—Cardinals Newman, Mannin; and 

— Napoleon Bona} —S8ir W. 8cott—C. Dickens—P. B. 
Shelley—Rovert and Mrs. wning — Tennyson — Ruskin—D. Cox— 
Millais ‘Turner — Meyerbeer— Dontaetts tti—Kossini—George Washing- 


ton, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


rs, a a ,& Dinn le 
Rookcases—-a very valuable upright Chimney Cheek Plevures Weer 
Colour Drawings—fine Proof and other En ings 
Linen—Books—Plate—Plated Articles—Wines—China and Glass. 
May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues had 
of the Auctioneers as above. 


— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
atti ty. wef ree ae notice ‘that they will hold the follo 





eir Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’ 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, {January 22, MODERN ETCH- 
INGS and ENGRAVING: 


On THURSDAY. January 25. the COLLECTION 
of PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of the late ACTON 
TINDAL, Esq., the Property of C. H. TINDAL, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, January 26, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE and useful Plated Articles of the late 
ACTON TINDAL, Esq., the Property of C. H. TINDAL, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, January 27, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWING: 


SALES NEXT WEEK, 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the following days :— 

TUESDAY, January 23, NATORAL HISTORY 
SPECIMENS ; HEADS and HORNS of ANIMALS. 

WEDNESDAY, January 24, ROSES, FRUIT 
TREES, BORDER PLANTS, &c. 

THURSDAY, January 25, LILIUMS from 
JAPAN and HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ROSES, &c. 

FRIDAY, January 26, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS, and other MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 











FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S LATEST BOOK. 
LittLs NOVELS of ITALY. 


Literature says :—“ The book, indeed, strikes a new note and reveals ® 
new world.” 7 
The Daily News says :—The best he (Maurice Hewlett) has yet done. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


‘YTHE OKCHESTRA. Vol. II. ORCHESTRAL 
BR) E Prout, B.A.Lond., Author 
ayy mene aad race |, OHUATRRT OTN 
DOUBLE COU: TERPOL an 
ANaLysis, MUSICAL FORM APPLIED FORMS ; and 0: ORCHESTRA. 
Vol. I. Allin Augener’ o Baition. Bound, each 5s. net. 








Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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BLACK WOODS’ 


NEW EDUCATIONAL 


WORKS. 





BLACKWOODS’ 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE SERIES. 
INTERESTING BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS. 
A SOUND TEXT. 
PRACTICAL NOTES. 
CAREFUL TYPOGRAPHY. 
USEFUL SUMMARIES and APPENDIXES. 
NUMEROUS PLAIN and COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, and PLANS. 


NOW READY. 
Cesar—Gallic War. Books IV., V. By Sr. J. B. Wynne 
WILLSON, M.A., Assistant Master at Ru 


by. With or omc Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
(Prescribed for the Oxford Local, London Matric., and College of Preceptors Exams., 
1900.) 
Virgil— Georgics. Book IV. By J. Sarceavnt, M.A., Assistant 
a 


ster at Westminster. 1s. 6d. 
(Prescribed for the Cambridge Higher Local Exams., 1900-1901.) 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
Ovid—Metamorphoses (Selections). By J. H. Vince, M.A,, 


Assistant Master at Bradfield (Immediately. 


Cicero—In Catilinam. Books I-IV. By H. W. Avnzy, M.A., 


Assistant Master at Fettes College. [Shortly. 


Cesar—Gallic War. Books I-III. By J. M. Harvwica, M.A,, 


Assistant Master at Rugby. 


Homer— Od yssey, Book VI. By E. E. Srezs, M.A., Fellow and 


Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Ovid— Elegiac Extracts. By A. R. F. Hystop, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow. 

Sallust—Jugurtha. By J. F. Sweprey, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Westminster. 


Homer— Odyssey. Book VII. By E. E. Srmus, M.A., Fellow 


and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demosthenes — Olynthiacs I.-III. 
formerly Assistant Master at Marlborough. 


By H. Sumarptey, M.A., 
Cicero — Pro Le ege Manilia and Pro Archia. By K. P. Witsoy, 
., Assistant Master at Fettes College. 


Soma Ceecina. By Rev. J. M. Lupron, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough. 
Tacitus—Agricola. By H. F. Mortanp Srpson, M.A., Rector of 


Aberdeen Grammar School. 


Livy—Book XXVIII. By G. Mrpreroy, M.A., Lecturer in 


Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of St. Andrews. 
Euripides — — Hecuba. By F. Grirrin, M.A., Head Master of 
rkenhead Sch 
Nepos— Select . Lives. By Rev. E. J. W. Hoventon, M.A., Head 


Master of King Edward’s Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Xenophon— Anabasis. Books I., II. By A Jacezr, B.A., 


Hymer's College, H 
Virgil— Aineid, ‘Books V., VI. By Sr. J. B. Wrxxz Wittson, 
A., Assistant Master at Rugby. 
*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
GREEK AND LATIN. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Avpzn, M.A., Editor of 
‘Meissner’s Latin Phrase-Book.’ Interleaved. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Test Papers. By Janes Mor, Litt.D. LL.D., Co-Rector, 


Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


Higher Greek Unseens. 


Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 


Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Avprn, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. Wison, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 


‘By H. W. Avpex, M.A., Assistant 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Avpey, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Avpzn, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
*,* KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lozpan, M.A. 2s. 


Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wuson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


*,* KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


Tales of Ancient Thessaly, An Elementary Latin Reading Book, 
with Vocabulary and Notes. By J. W. E. PEAROE, M.A., late Assistant Master, 





University College School, London. 1s. 


ENGLISH. 
BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
In crown 8vo. Volumes, 1s. 6d. each, cloth ; paper, with cloth back, 1s: 


As You Like It. 
(Prescribed for Cambridge and Oxford Locals and College of Preceptors Exams., 1900.) 
Richard II. (Ready. 


(Prescribed for the Cambridge and Oxford Schools Exams., 1900.) 


Merchant of Venice. | Julius Cesar. 
The Tempest. 


*,* OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. F.C.P., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Book I. . Price ls. Book ITI. . Price 1s. 6d. 
Book IL . Price ls. 4d.| Book IV. . Price 1s. 6d. 
A History of English Literature, for Secondary Schools. 


ag J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 


Outlines of English Literature. By J. Locrz Roxszrrsoy, 1s, 6d, 


English Verse for Junior Classes. By J. Loam Rosurrsoy, 
M.A. Part I. CHAUCER to COLERIDGE. Part II. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Each 1s. 6d. net. 

Part I. 


English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 
MALORY to BOSWELL. Part II. NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J. LOGIE 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Each 2s. 6d. 

By 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 
D. M. J. JAMES, M.A. Is. 


One Hundred Stories for Composition. 
Versions. 1s. 3d. 


Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. 


roughly Revised. By WILLIAM BAYNE. 1s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By Atrrep 


MERCIER, L.-ds-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in the University 
of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 


G. FERRIER, Teacher of French in the Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 1s. 


Select Passages from Modern French Authors (Prose and 
VERSE). With short Literary and Biographical Notices. Part I. ADVANCED 
COURSE. Part II. JUNIOR COURSE. By L. E. — R, B.A., Lecturer in 
Modern Languages at Caius College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. each 

By N. E. 


French Historical Unseens. For Army Classen; 
TOKE, B.A. 2s. 6d 


A Compendious German Reader. Consisting of Historical 
Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives of German Authors, an Outline of 
German History (1640-1890), Biogra “a4 and Historical Notes. Especially adapted 
for the Use of Army Classes. BEAK, M.A.Oxon., Modern Language 


Master at The King’s School, tee 4 Ba. 


Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes and 
Loeat and FIRST INTRODUCTION to GERMAN PHILOLOGY. By LOUIS 
VIUS, German Lecturer in the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 


spor in Two Parts. COMPOSITION. 2s.6d. PHILOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 
#,* KEY to COMPOSITION (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


Lower Grade German. Reading, Supplementary Grammar with 
Exercises, and Material for Composition. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten 
Popular Songs in Sol-fa Notation, By LOUIS LUBOVIUS. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. 


a Rass i Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A., Head Master of Spier’s School, 


Told in Alternative 


New Edition, tho- 


By ANNIE 


Arithmetic. With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Exami- 
nation Papers. By A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, M.A. B.Sc. F.R.S.E., Mathematical and 
Science Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With AN SWERS, 3s. 6d. 





COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE forwarded post free on application. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 








SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S VOLUME III, READY NEXT WEEK. “| 
NEW BOOKS. 
ae THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


On MONDAY NEXT, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. 


HOME AND 
GARDEN : 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Worker in Both. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ‘Wood and Garden.’ 





AUTHOR'S NOTE, 

The favourable reception of WOOD AND GARDEN, 
published a year ago, has proved that there are 
many who are willing to receive such suggestions as 
my many years of work as a practical amateur 
have enabled me to make. It has further encouraged 
me to put together in the present volume some more 
notes and reflections, for the most part also on 
garden matters, though this time grouped with 
allied home subjects. 


CONTENTS. 
HOW the HOUSE was The KINSHIP of COMMON 
BUILT. TOOLS. 
A WOOD RAMBLE in CUT FLOWERS. 
APRIL. CONSERVATORIES. 
A GARDEN of WALL- The MAKING of POT- 
FLOWERS. | POURRI. 
TREES and LANES. | PLANTS for POOR SOILS. 
WILD HONEYSUCKLE. GARDENING for SHORT 


BRIER ROSES. | TENANCIES. 
MIDSUMMER. SOME NAMES of PLANTS. 
ROSES and LILIES. WILD FERNS 


LARGE ROCK-GARDENS. The KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SMALL ROCK-GARDENS. The HOME PUSSIES. 

The WORKSHOP. THINGS WORTH DOING. 
LIFE in the HUT. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
PARSON KELLY. 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* A book of more than common merit.”’—Spectator. 

“ This is certainly a book to be read.’’—Speaker. 

“Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘ Parson 
Kelly ’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship is 
to do it an injustice. It is very real artistry. One’s interest 
is held all through.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 

“A brilliant novel......The enjoyment of the book is so 
keen that it entirely absorbs one......The Lady Oxford here 
presented is a brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who 
must henceforth take rank in fiction as a distinct, vivid 
character...... The work is worthy of the combined brilliance 
of its authors ; and Mr. Lang, whose position has long been 
established, will not gredge our saying that, above all, it 
sets the seal on Mr. Mason’s remarkable talent.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 





YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRaNcIs BLUNDELL). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, WITH A 
NEW 


THE CHURCH A 


AND THE 
MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. D.D. 
Canon of Westminster, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No 391. JANUARY, 1900. 8vo. 6s. 

. CONCILIATION and ARBITRATION in TRADE 
DISPUTES. 

ASIDE SCENE of THOUGHT. 

The POETRY of MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

The PEASANTS’ RISING of 1381. 

ANCIENT ROME in 1200. 

The VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. 

COPYRIGHT. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 

10. The ENGLISH RADICALS. 

1l. FRONTIER POLICY and LORD LYTTON’S AD- 

MINISTRATION. 
12. The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





_ 


OAM Gogo 





A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, price 21s, net. 


CONTENTS. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
Setior MORET Y PRENDERGAST. 


On the Binding of this Volume. 
War Memories, 
Spain: Financial and Political. 


Some Letters of George Canning (mostly 
unpublished), 


Lucretius on Life and Death. 

Talbot of Ursula. 

Our Sea-Fights with the Dutch. 

The Merciful Soul. 

Notes on the Venezuelan Arbitration. 
Paolo and Francesca, 

Four Poems written in Norway in 1899. 
Changes in Parliamentary Speech. 

On the Art of Going to War. 

The Unflinching Realist. 

Past and Future in South Africa, 

The Outcasts. 

Chinese Doctors and Medical Treatment, 
Sikhs and Boers : a Parallel. 

Some Battlepieces. 

Impressions and Opinions. 


Notes on the Portraits of Bonaparte, the 
Shelleys, and Mary of Lorraine. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon RAVEN, 
W. H. MALLOCK. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
DAVID HANNAY., 

LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
G. R. ASKWITH. 

RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 

Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. 
SPENSER WILKINSON, 

H. D. TRAILL. 

LIONEL PHILLIPS. 

H. DE VERE STACKPOOLE, 
ISABELLA L. BISHOP. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 

SIDNEY LOW. 


LIONEL CUST, F.8.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, DENON. 

George Canning. GAINSBOROUGH. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. AMELIA CURRAN. 
Mary Shelley. R. ROTHWELL. 
Paderewski. EMIL FUCBS. 
Marie de Guise-Lorraine, CLOUET. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of ‘Idols, 


‘ Derelicts, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘A moving tale of human passion and a powerful study of conduct and motive......It is a work of high art as well as & 
piece of wise teaching.’’—Scotsman, 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Mathew, Author of 
‘ Defender of the Faith,’ ‘Spanish Wine,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*A pleasant historical romance.”’—Academy. ' 

‘Mr. Mathew has made Elizabeth a very real figure, and indeed has given to the whole book a reality which few 
ome A — of historical romance achieve......*One Queen Triumphant’ is a fine accomplishment and a story to be 
read.” —Daily Mail, 


The REALIST. By Herbert Flowerdew, Author of ‘ A Celibate’s 


Wife.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“One of the cleverest stories we have read for a long time......Intensely interesting.” —Pall Mall. : 
‘*Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of oer ingenuity and dexterous literary workmanship.” —Daily Telegraph. 
‘A clever book......presented with skill and with certainty of touch.” —Daily News. 


The JUDGMENT of HELEN. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 


‘Carpet Courtship,’ ‘Mr. Passingham,’ &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
“A more delightful comedy than ‘ The Judgment of Helen’ could not be wished for......The situation is very cleverly 
handled, the characters are charming and play their part to perfection, the dialogue is as bright as the situations are 
piquant, and the interest and amusement never flag.” —Scotsman. 





JOHN LANF, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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READY FRIDAY, JANUARY 26. 


rR# SFrH ERE. 


THE GREAT NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
EDITED BY CLEMENT SHORTER. 











W. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 





The First Number of THE SPHERE will be published on January 27, and will be obtainable of all 
Newsagents and Booksellers, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 





THE SPHERE will contain the most interesting pictures of the War in South Africa, from Sketches and Photographs by our 
Six Special War Artists. 

THE SPHERE will be a bright up-to-date Paper for the Home. 

THE SPHERE will be printed by Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, the QUEEN’S PRINTERS, on fine paper, and will 
be got up in all respects in the very best style. 

THE SPHERE will spare no expense to illustrate all current events of interest in the finest and most artistic manner. 

THE SPHERE will take its place in the front rank of Illustrated Newspapers, and will be a distinct advance in illustrated 
journalism. 

THE SPHERE will not be overcrowded with advertisements. It will appeal to every one who can afford to take in a 
Sixpenny Weekly Paper. 


SIX SPECIAL WAR ARTISTS. 











he 
A Number of the most distinguished Newspaper Artists and of the most famous Writers of the day will 
contribute to THE SPHERE. 
who will contribute to the first Volume include :— who will work for THE SPHERE include :— 
8. BARING-GOULD MAARTEN MAARTENS W. D. ALMOND, B.I. CARTON MOORE PARK 
ROBERT BUCHANAN A. E. W. MASON STANLEY BERKELEY — M. PAXTON 
A. BIRKENRUTH FRED PEGRAM 
SHAN F. BULLOCK F. FRANKFORT MOORB Mies MAUD CLARKE JOSEPH PENNBLL 
HALL CAINE E. NESBIT OSCAR ECKHARDT ERNEST PRATER 
J. FINNEMORE, 8.1. CHARLES ROBINSON 
coiggenaliwridiscensc-aneyaaad W. R OGRE HBDLEY FITTON LINLEY SAMBOURNE 
Miss MARIE CORELLI OUIDA M. GREIFFENHAGEN W. T. SMEDLEY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD MAX PEMBERTON JAMES GREIG SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. 
Mrs. ANDREW DEAN “Q” Miss CHRIS HAMMOND LANCELOT SPEED 
, DUDLEY HARDY, R.I. E. J. SULLIVAN 
ols, pentptnie! pict 6c chlorine A. STANDISH HARTRICK LANCE THACKERAY 
GEORGE GISSING ADELINE SERGEANT JOHN HASSALL HUGH THOMSON, B.I. 
Il as 8 THOMAS HARDY FLORA ANNIE STEBL G. GRENVILLE MANTON F. H. TOWNSEND 
PHIL MAY, R.I EDGAR WILSON 
.W. H { RL 
peter tne gence picaadnnces ncn SIDNEY PAGET T. WALTER WILSON, R.I. 
. of JEROME K. JEROME Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD WAL PAGET W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 
SIDNEY J. LOW CHARLES WILLIAMS. J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, B.I. 
“a 
J 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 26. 
5 
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Every Newsagent can supply it if it is ordered at once; he can procure all that may be required if he orders at 


once, but he cannot ensure this after the date of publication. 


FOR A FAITHFUL PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WAR SEE 


THE SPHERE. 


Publishing Offices: 6, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW WORK 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net, 


MORNING POST.—“ We are by no means 
certain that there is any single book in existence 
from which the man who wants not dates and de- 
tails, but intelligent appreciations and broad views, 
could learn so much of certain phases of the history 
of England as he would glean from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s volumes. And they are eminently readable, 
full of happy touches and graphic sketches.” 

ATHENHZUM.— His style is so lucid and clear 
that it carries the reader along, and he rises 
superior to that pedantry of heaping detail on 
detail which is so often a severe stumbling- block 
to the ‘ordinary reader.’ The book is consequently 
interesting and of high literary quality.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, — “Brilliant, 
vigorous, original...... Mr. Goldwin Smith writes 
extraordinarily well...... A most bracing and stimu- 
lating book, written by a master of English in a 
style which is still very near his high-water mark.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“A clear, powerful, and 
thoroughly readable narrative...... A more interest- 
ing book has seldom appeared ..... A book which 
every one would be the better for reading...... A 
work which Englishmen all the world over will 
read with enthusiastic delight.” 


NEW WORK 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s, net. 


SPEAKER,— A work of sustained intellectual 
power and literary finish, which will be read with 
enjoyment and with gratitude by all lovers of good 
writing.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—‘'Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has written a history of British politics for the 
ordinary reader which fulfils that particular pur- 
pose not only well, but incomparably better than 
anything that existed...... Nothing else brings us 
quite so closely in touch as these pages do with the 
pure politics of English history from first to last, 
nor is there any other single book in which our 
intercourse with the entire series of important 
political personages is so quick and intimate.” 

LITERATUKE.—“A true history of England. 
No jumble of miscellaneous facts, but an edifice 
reared with skilful hand.” 


NEW WORK 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. 15s, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. We receive his two 
volumes of continuous and accurate survey as the 
outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority, 
......Mr, Goldwin Smith writes strong and nervous 
English, and he marshals his facts with scrupulous 
care.” 

LEEDS MERCURY. 
ant book of the hour.” 





—“ Quite the most import- 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


nt 
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Speeches on Musketry Training and Artillery 
Practice, 1884-99. By Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts. (Dublin, Thom & Co.) 


Turse speeches of Lord Roberts are of 
special interest at the present time. They 
bear witness to the minute trouble he 
took, during the two years in which he 
commanded the Madras army and the 
eight years in which he held the high 
and responsible office of Commander-in- 
Chief in India, to make the forces under 
him as perfect a fighting machine as pos- 
sible, and they testify to the far sight of 
the soldier who has again gone to command 
our army in the field. The first speech here 
printed was made fifteen years ago at a dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Southern Indian 
Rifle Association meeting, held at the large 
and important military station of Bangalore. 
The commander-in-chief of the Madras army 
told the Sepoys and soldiers who had 
gathered to compete for the prizes that it 
is not given to every one to possess all the 
qualities which combine to form the beau 
ideal of a soldier. Some are more intelli- 
gent than their neighbours; others are of 
finer physique; others, again, have greater 
endurance; while some are blessed with a 
constitution which is proof against all the 
vicissitudes of climate. ‘But every one,” 
said his lordship, ‘‘ with scarcely an excep- 
tion, can become a good shot, and the more 
intelligent a man is, the easier it is for him 
to learn to shoot.” The present war has 
demonstrated the truth of the proposition 
laid down by Lord Roberts that “the 
smaller an army is the greater necessity 
exists for its being able to shoot well ’’:— 

‘I have no hesitation in giving it as my 
opinion that, for ordinary fighting purposes, 
one good shot is nowadays equal to at least half 
a dozen bad ones. I may further add, and on 
this point I can speak with even more confidence, 
that if ever I have the honour of being employed 
again on field service, I shall endeavour to take 
with me those regiments which have gained the 
best reputation on the rifle range.” 

The ‘Speeches’ are a fresh illustration 
of the truth that to achieve important results 
& commander must be assiduous in his care 





for details. It is often said that it is diffi- 
cult to make our soldiers good marks- 
men on account of the scarcity of ranges 
available for the modern rifle. Lord 
Roberts’s solution is simple. If you can- 
not get a long range, or if it is at an in- 
convenient distance from the barracks, it 
may be found possible to provide some kind 
of range nearer at hand :— 

‘*T sincerely hope that this will be done, for 
I am persuaded that it is infinitely more im- 
portant for the majority of our soldiers to shoot 
steadily and well at ranges varying from 50 to 
300 yards, than for a few experts to be able to 
hit a solitary scout at 1,000 or 1,200 yards. 
Really good marksmen may with advantage be 
practised at long ranges, but we may be well 
satisfied if the greater number of men can hit 
a bull’s-eye, or, better still, a moving object, 
pretty frequently at 300 yards.” 

Lord Roberts, without subscribing en- 
tirely to Napoleon’s observation that ‘‘ fire 
is everything; the rest is of no account,” 
stated a decided opinion at the Simla 
Rifle meeting in 1888 that “in future 
wars superiority of fire will tell even more 
than it has in the past’’; and at the Bengal 
Presidency Rifle Association meeting, held 
in the December of the same year, he said : 


‘*The more I study the question of modern 
fire tactics and the latest inventions in weapons 
of war, the more I become convinced that those 
troops who combine superior individual marks- 
manship with a sound and thoroughly well- 
mastered system of fire control and discipline 
will in future be the victors whenever armies 
meet.” 


The Commander-in-Chief proceeded to 
inform his audience how this ideal was to 
be attained. Every officer must believe in 
musketry, and take a deep interest in it; 
every soldier must endeavour to have such a 
mastery over his rifle as to make him feel 
that he has, in the cool and steady use of 
it, the best form of defence against in- 
fantry. Throughout his tenure of office in 
India Lord Roberts never ceased to im- 
press upon his officers that they should do 
all in their power to excel in musketry and 
to train the soldier to combine straight 
shooting with the highest form of discipline 
which is demanded of those who in action 
aspire to fire steadily and by word of 
command :— 

‘* Attempts have been made to separate these 
two qualifications of a good soldier, and exalt 
one at the expense of the other ; but they are 
not separated. They are mutually dependent 
on each, and neither by itself is of Be sani 
The finest fire discipline is of little use if a large 
proportion of the bullets are delivered wide of 
the position at which the shooters are directed 
to aim, and the straightest individual shooting 
cannot, under most conditions, be very effective 
unless it is capable of combined action and be 
concentrated at will upon any object. I under- 
stand that this was exemplified in a remarkable 
manner during the recent Black Mountain Ex- 
pedition, as it certainly was in Afghanistan. The 
best marksmen when firing singly were seldom 
able to dislodge the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
while well-aimed volleys never failed to do so.” 

Lord Roberts, before he resigned his 
Indian command, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the rifle meetings held in different 
districts of his charge increase in popularity 
year by year, and a marked improvement 
in the general standard of musketry effi- 
ciency. After ten years’ strenuous preach- 
ing and labour he was able to say, ‘‘ The 





bulk of our infantry in India are now in- 
finitely more efficient in a musketry sense 
than were the select marksmen of regiments 
at the time of the Afghan War.” When 
he was appointed Commander - in - Chief 
in Ireland he carried with him his old 
zeal for musketry, and impressed upon the 
soldiers under his command, as he did in 
India, the value of straight shooting and 
the necessity of fire discipline. No man is 
a smarter soldier than Lord Roberts, and 
no man has a finer eye for a smart soldier ; 
but modern warfare demands that the soldier 
shall be something more than smart. A 
soldier, as he well points out, need 
not lose any of his smartness, and a regi- 
ment need not march past with any less 
precision, because a certain portion of drill 
time has been taken up by musketry. In 
the days of the old Brown Bess the object 
of a commanding officer was to make his 
battalion handy on parade, and the greater 
part of a soldier’s life was taken up with 
barrack drill :— 

‘*The introduction o: rifled arms altered all 
this ; but it took some time to bring about the 
required change in the soldiers’ training. Officers 
who had been brought up in the old school clung 
to drill—constant drill-as the only means by 
which a soldier could be made efficient ; they 
failed to appreciate the power of the rifle, nor 
could they understand the necessity for more 
time being spent on the range to admit of their 
men being taught to make ‘bull’s-eyes’ with 
tolerable certainty at a distance of half a mile 
or more. I must not be mistaken about drill— 
drill is an essential part of discipline: it makes 
the soldier understand how to obey the word of 
command ; but there is this difference between 
the drill of the past and the present. Formerly, 
the idea was to make the men act in a compact 
body under the immediate command of the com- 
manding officer, and musketry was looked upon 
merely as a minor sort of adjunct. Nowadays 
to keep a regiment in close formation once the 
zone of fire is entered would be to court disaster. 
Men are taught to fight in loose order and to 
depend in a great degree’ on their own selves, 
and in all this the prime mover is musketry.” 

Lord Roberts discovered in Ireland that 

the class of officers in the army who looked 
upon musketry as in some way antagonistic 
to, or at any rate quite apart from, drill was 
not altogether extinct, and he said without 
hesitation 
‘*that officers commanding districts and regi- 
ments fail in their duty if they do not do all 
in their power to make the troops serving them 
efficient in musketry.” 
His plain speaking had the desired effect. At 
the All Ireland Army Rifle Meeting held at 
the Curragh last July the number of entries 
had increased from 2,714 in the previous 
year to 4,140—more than half as many 
again :— 

‘*Teams belonging to the several corps in 
Dublin have taken the trouble to come to the 
Curragh weekly for the purpose of practising on 
these excellent ranges, and a strong contingent 
from almost every station in Ireland has been 
encamped here for some days past for the same 
purpose.” 

Already the rough school of war has 
shown how wise Lord Roberts was in insist- 
ing upon the paramount importance of 
soldiers being able to shoot well and of their 
being proficient in that combination of 
marksmanship and fire control compressed 
in the term ‘‘ musketry.” 

At the artillery camps also he never. 
wearied of impressing on officers and 
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men the utmost necessity of the highest 
form of discipline which trains a man to 
know when to obey mechanically and when 
to exercise his intelligence. He told the 
gunner what he told the infantry soldier : 
Your weapon has been improved, and unless 
you thoroughly know how to use it you are 
useless. But, as with the infantry soldier. 


good shooting is not all that is required :— | 


**Modern teaching and experience show us 
that if we are to excel, or even equal, the best 
artilleries of Europe, we must do much more 
than lay each gun accurately. Good as in- 
dividual excellence is, combined excellence is 
better, and in war concerted action of artil- 
lery is as absolutely essential to success as it 
is in the case of infantry or cavalry.” 


The following, taken from his speech at 
the Artillery Camp near Delhi so far back 
as 1889, is interesting and instructive when 
read by the light of recent events :— 


‘* Hitherto, as you doubtless know, it has been 
the custom when on service in this country for 
officers in command to rush their batteries well 
to the front, and then to let the subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers choose their own 
objects to fire at, and hit the enemy in their 
own way. This plan answered well enough with 
the foes we have been accustomed to fight in 
India, for the right way undoubtedly in dealing 
with Asiatics is to get to close quarters as soon 
as possible ; moreover we have always felt toler- 
ably sure that our guns were better horsed and 
better served than those pitted against us. In 
the future this may not be the case; our next 
enemy may possibly be a European one, with an 
artillery as well armed and as well served as our 
own. It behoves us, therefore, to aim at a far 
higher standard than has up till now been con- 
sidered necessary, for with foes equally well 
armed, that artillery will win which can soonest 
find the range of its enemy, and when found 
fire with the greatest accuracy, steadiness, and 
rapidity.” 

Lord Roberts again dwelt on this point in 
his speech delivered at the Royal Artillery 
practice camp held near Secunderabad, 
February 11th, 1891. He said :— 


‘“*The rough, hasty laying of guns, formerly 
recognized as a normal procedure, and even now, 
T am afraid, not altogether grown obsolete, will 
no longer suffice to silence the hostile fire of a 
well-trained artillery, nor by it will you be able 
to bring that heavy shower of shrapnel bullets 
on the enemy’s infantry, which is indispensable 
if you want to shake his nerves and prevent 
him doing such serious damage to your men and 
horses as may quite possibly stop your batteries 
from taking up a second position and continuing 
the fight. There must be considerably more 
quickness in preparing and serving the ammuni- 
tion, still more accuracy in laying the guns, and, 
above all, better observation of fire on the part 
of battery commanders, without which the other 
points are of little avail. Intelligence must be 
brought to bear upon the supervision of fire, 
and its conduct must be regulated by method, 
otherwise, believe me, your individual skill and 
gallantry, although these may be as conspicuous 
as in the past, will nevertheless fail to serve 
you effectually.” 

These pages not only display the vigour 
and grasp of their author’s mind, but they 
also show that amidst the incessant press 
of business which the office of Commander- 
in-Chief in Indiainvolves, hehas found leisure 
to think out the problems which may con- 
front a general in the future. The following 
extract is a proof of this, and forms an 
appropriate conclusion to our notice of a 
collection of mature military wisdom to be 
recommended to every soldier :— 





‘*T trust that in the British Army, at any 
rate, we shall hear no more of the ‘ moral effect ’ 
produced by guns, but of their destructive 
power; and that generals in command will 
readily put up with the inconvenience which 
long lines of guns and waggons on the march 
undoubtedly cause for the sake of having a 
superior force of well-served artillery, the 
possession of which would in all probability lead 
to victory.” 








History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack. 
Translated from the Third German Edi- 
tion: Vol. II., by Neil Buchanan; 
Vols. III. and V., by James Millar, 
B.D.; Vol. IV., by E. B. Spiers, D.D., 
and James Millar, B.D.; Vols. VI. and 
VIL, by William M(‘Gilchrist, B.D. 
‘Theological Translation Library.” 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue publishers of the “Theological Trans- 
lation Library,” in which many of the best 
products of recent German criticism have 
already appeared, are to be congratulated 
on including in the series a complete version 
of so famous a work as Prof. Harnack’s 
‘History of Dogma.’ They have had con- 
siderable difficulties to overcome. Not the 
least of these is the length of the work. 
So extensive, indeed, is its range—it fills 
some two thousand large pages—that the 
labour of translation had to be distributed 
among three or four hands, no one, appa- 
rently, being available of sufficient capa- 
city, leisure, and enthusiasm to put the 
whole of it into English himself. This 
circumstance has, perhaps, secured us the 
obvious advantage of possessing the transla- 
tion some years sooner, but is in other ways 
an equally obvious misfortune. A writer 
who had devoted his capacity, leisure, and 
enthusiasm to the task of translating the 
complete work would have produced a 
version that was at least characterized by 
uniformity of style and diction, and was so 
far on a par with the original. He would 
have taken a consistent view of the problems 
offered by particular words, and, had he 
been a master of his own language as well 
as of German, he might have composed 
a piece of literature endowed with the 
same characteristics as the original, and 
thoroughly homogeneous in expression as 
well as in thought. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the produc- 
tion of such a piece of literature is too much 
to expect in the business of translation, and 
that the attainment of high standards, how- 
ever desirable, is apt to be defeated by hard 
facts. It may be said that a man of the 
requisite capacity will prefer to devote him- 
self to writing books of his own ; that trans- 
lation, be it never so good, fails to obtain 
sufficient credit; last, and not least, that 
the labourer in this field is seldom thought 
worthy of much hire. That these are facts 
is undeniable. A writer who is incapable of 
producing good books of his own is seldom 
able to make a good translation. We may 
recognize all this, and yet still be surprised 
that no one of unchallenged competence has 
cared for the satisfaction or reputation of 
having translated Prof. Harnack’s master- 
piece in its entirety. 

But a translation by four hands is better 
than none at all, and those who cannot 
read the masterpiece in the original must 
bestow their thanks upon Mr. Buchanan, 





Mr. Millar, Dr. Spiers, and Mr. M‘Gilchrist 
for the labour which these gentlemen have 
severally expended in making it accessible 
to them. The task was by no means easy, 
and demanded, perhaps, a good deal of 
courage and perseverance. The translators, 
however, would have earned a larger mea- 
sure of gratitude had they expended their 
labour jointly as well as severally, had 
they consulted one another and followed a 
common lead in the use of general terms, 
had they or the publishers even taken the 
trouble to see that the tables of contents 
prefixed to the various volumes were pre- 
pared upon a uniform plan. Tables 
of contents are doubtless small things, 
but they show whether the wind is blow- 
ing in the direction of order and system. 
The lack of uniformity in this respect is, 
indeed, unpardonable. The original work 
is in two sections. The first section appears 
in vol. i. as “ Division I.,” and in vol. iii, 
as ‘‘ First Part.” The second section ap- 
pears in vol. iii. as ‘‘Second Part” in the 
table of contents and as ‘“ Division II.” in 
the text; while in vols. vi. and vii. it is 
called ‘‘Second Part” in the text and 
‘“‘Part II.’ in the table. Vol. iv., which 
begins with a fresh series of chapters, does 
not seem, on the face of it, to belong to 
either section. Again, the titles of the 
chapters are printed in vol. i. in large 
capitals, in vols. ii., iii., and v. in ordinary 
type, in vol. iv. in small capitals, in vols. vi. 
and vii. in italics. Such a general term as 
‘‘ Glaubenslehre ”’ is not always consistently 
rendered. The historical ‘ Orientirung,” 
with which the author begins many of his 
chapters, is translated ‘“‘survey’’ by Mr. 
Buchanan, “situation” by Mr. M‘Gilchrist, 
and sometimes ‘‘ position” by Mr. Millar. 
The “ Umprigung” of a doctrine or an 
office appears with Mr. Buchanan as the 
‘‘transformation,” with Mr. Millar as the 
“remodelling. The “ Ausginge,’’ or lines 
of departure or development taken by doc- 
trines at different periods, are once at least 
described by Mr. Millar as “ last stages,” 
and obscurely by Mr. M‘Gilchrist as ‘‘issues.” 
Nor would it be difficult to multiply in- 
stances of disparity in a place where dis- 
parity is least desirable. If a second edition 
be called for, this defect, among others, ought 
certainly to be rectified. 

Four or five years ago, when the first 
volume of this translation appeared, it was 
shown in these columns (No. 3520) to be woe- 
fully deficient both in accuracy and elegance. 
The protest then made has not been without 
effect. Mr. Buchanan, who was responsible 
for that volume, has done better in the 
second. His general style has become rather 
more flexible, and he is not so open to the 
charge of making serious mistakes. There 
are still, indeed, many blemishes in his work 
which he would do well to remove. He 
sometimes spoils the vigour and obscures 
the sense of the original by not hitting upon 
the exact meaning of the words. To select 
a few instances out of many: on his first 
page the ‘ Unterdriickung” of early en- 
thusiasm, which marked the second century 
of the Christian communities, is not merely 
the “decay” of that enthusiasm, but its 
“repression.” The innovations brought 
about by the development of doctrine 
amounted, the historian says, to a “ schul- 
missige Bevormundung des Glaubens”; 
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for this, ‘‘ systematic guardianship or pro- 
tection of the faith’? would be better than 
“scholastic tutelage.’ The problem which 
the early apologists solved was soon, as he 
observes, to be aggravated, and ‘“‘ diese 
Erschwerungen umfassen alles das, was der 
Folgezeit in der Kirche bis heute von dem 
Urchristenthum iiberliefertist.”” This means, 
‘These difficulties embrace everything that 
primitive Christianity handed down to later 
ages in the Church up to our own day,” not, 
as Mr. Buchanan curiously renders it, ‘‘ To 
these difficulties all that primitive Chris- 
tianity has up to the present transmitted to 
the Church of succeeding times contributes 
its share.” 

The third, fourth, and fifth volumes, 
which are mainly the work of Mr. Millar, 
cover the period in the original from the 
final adoption of the doctrine of the Logos 
to the controversies that arose at the time 
of the Carlovingian renaissance. Here, 
too, the translation, although to a large 
extent accurate, is not distinguished by any 
high literary quality ; nor are the difficulties 
encountered from time to time always solved 
in a satisfactory manner. Here and there 
a German word or phrase is rendered so 
literally as to be obscure or misleading. 
For instance, in vol. iii. p. 3, Prof. Harnack 
describes how the early faith of the 
Christian communities was developed into 
an ecclesiastical system, and was thus no 
longer able ‘‘das Leben praktisch zu 
beherrschen.” Mr. Millar makes him say 
that it was no longer in a position ‘ prac- 
tically to control life,” where ‘‘ practically ” 
would be commonly understood in its 
ordinary sense as equivalent to ‘‘ in effect” 
or ‘inthe main.” What the German writer 
means is that it was no longer able ‘to be 
the rule of practical life.” Again, a line or 
two further on, the reader is told that when 
the lay desire for religious independence pro- 
duced a reaction, but was not strong enough 
“to correct the conditions out of which this 
state of matters arose, there made its 
appearance only an expedient of a con- 
servative sort, viz., the order of the monks.” 
This is a most clumsy rendering of the 
simple statement that in the circumstances 
in question “there appeared in the con- 
servative direction only one way out of the 
difficulty, namely, monasticism, or monk- 
hood ”—‘“‘ zeigt sich nur em Ausweg con- 
servativer Art— das Ménchthum.” The 
professor goes on to say that monasticism, 
“von wenigen Erscheinungen abgesehen,” 
did not come into conflict with the eccle- 
siastical system, meaning ‘‘ apart from some 
few, of its manifestations.” Mr. Millar’s 
rendering, ‘‘ apart from a few phenomena,” 
is too literal to be satisfactory. The same 
may be said of a passage on the next page, 
where he makes his author assert that the 
combination of clergy, laity, and monks 
“forms up to the present day the signature 
of Catholic Churches.” ‘Signatur ”’ here, 
of course, means not ‘signature,’ but 
“characteristic feature.”” On p. 5 “two main 
conceptions’? would be an improvement 
upon ‘‘chiefly two conceptions” of the 
person of Christ. On p.9 ‘the economic 
mode of the existence of God” has a curious 
ring. The contest between the conceptions 
of Christ as the Logos and as the Son 
“nimmt,” says Prof. Harnack, “in ver- 
schiedener Hinsicht das héchste Interesse in 





Anspruch,” which seems to mean “ had in 
different ways to do with matters of the 
highest concern,” not, as Mr. Millar puts it, 
‘“‘engages our deepest interest in different 
respects.” Nor was the fight so much against 
‘a still enthusiastic conception of religion ”’ 
as against ‘‘a conception of religion that 
still identified it with enthusiasm.” For 
‘‘christliche Wissenschaft” ‘Christian 
science’’ is in these days an unfortunate 
translation. ‘‘ Wissenschaft” means “‘ know- 
ledge”’ generally; ‘‘ science’’ has generally 
the connotation of ‘‘ natural science” only. 
“The Christian system” would probably 
best render the author’s meaning. 

The translation of the sixth and seventh 
volumes by Mr. M‘Gilchrist is of a cha- 
racter not essentially different. Perhaps it 
hardly reaches a similar level of accuracy ; 
like the others, it often stumbles over 
phrases that are in the least degree 
uncommon; nor are its achievements in 
the way of literary power or elegance 
particularly remarkable. For example, 
Prof. Harnack well says that the extent 
to which the Church succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulties offered by the ancient 
world was not the same in the East as it 
was in the West. In the East, he observes, 
the Church of the world was the old world 
itself ‘‘mit christlicher Etikette,’’ which 
Mr. M‘Gilchrist unhappily translates ‘‘ with 
Christian manners.” ‘ Etikette” un- 
doubtedly means ‘‘etiquette”; but it also 
means “ ticket ” or “‘ label.”?” What is meant 
is that the Church of the East is only the 
world with Christian nomenclature. On 
the same page the medieval view of 
the world is described as being from the 
end of the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury ‘fully constructed and applied.” 
The German is “ ausgebaut worden ist und 
sich durchgesetzt hat,” which means ‘ was 
carried to its completion and prevailed.” 
Again, the historian tells how the 
attempt to subject the clergy to monastic 
rules began in the Carlovingian period, but 
partly failed and partly ‘‘ verweltlichten 
die Capitel erst recht”; that is to say, 
it failed ‘partly because the Chapters 
became all the more secular,” not, as Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist puts it, because ‘“‘in part 
the Chapters had only become thoroughly 
secularized.””’ To say that the Christian 
freedom for which monasticism strove was, 
‘‘with all wavering,’ a freedom from the 
world, is a curiously literal way to render 
‘bei allem Schwanken.” The same may 
be said of ‘‘ Herewith there was given also 
its relation to the laity ” for ‘‘ Damit war auch 
das Verhiltniss zu den Laien gegeben.”’ Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist has also an affection for strange 
words and phrases. He uses such adjec- 
tives as ‘‘substitutionary’’; and instead 
of speaking of the masses as burning 
to fight against the secularized clergy, 
he says that they were ‘set on fire to 
contend.” Where Prof. Harnack heightens 
the effect of a description by using the 
present tense throughout, Mr. M‘Gilchrist 
produces an odd result by putting some 
of the sentences into the present and 
some into the past. When the Berlin 
scholar draws a metaphor from sculpture, 
and declares that at a certain period 
the business in hand was still largely that 
of carving secularized Christendom out of the 
rough block—“‘ aus dem Rohen zu hauen”— 








Mr. M‘Gilchrist makes him talk of ‘ exca- 
vating secularized Christendom from its 
rough surroundings.” 

Any reader of these volumes, unfamiliar 
with the German, who should attempt to 
excavate Prof. Harnack’s masterpiece from 
the rough surroundings in which it is here 
presented, and display it in its original 
force and lucidity, would undoubtedly 
have a hard task. Yet some such task 
ought to be undertaken, and the sooner 
the better. Any one desirous of under- 
taking it might make a beginning by 
reading over the seven volumes of the 
translation attentively, and putting a 
mark against every phrase or sentence that 
did not at once convey a clear and definite 
impression. Wherever he came across a 
phrase that was obscure or bizarre, or a 
sentence that did not seem to have much 
connexion with the context, or the sense of 
which was blurred, it would be more than 
probable that just there the translation was 
at fault, since Prof. Harnack’s thought, 
although demanding close attention, is 
neither enigmatic nor disjointed, and his 
expression is always intelligible. A careful 
editor would be able to note in this way 
a large number of phrases and sentences 
in need of correction. A revision of the trans- 
lation, carried out only to this extent, and the 
introduction of some symmetry into such 
external matters as have already been indi- 
cated, would go far to relieve the work of 
its obvious blemishes. And revision there 
must be, if we are to escape the reproach of 
being unable in these days to present a 
foreign masterpiece in thoroughly accurate, 
scholarly, and readable English. 








The Moorish Empire: an Historical Epitome. 
By Budgett Meakin. With 115 Illustra- 
tions. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


An author writing in 1809 observes that 
“there are more books written on Barbary 
than on any other country, and yet there is 
no country with which we are so little 
acquainted.’”’ The world is certainly better 
off to-day in regard to knowledge of the 
Barbary States than it was a century ago; 
nevertheless, it may be safely said that no 
country near Europe is so little known. Nor 
has any part of the world inhabited by non- 
savage races, with the exception of Thibet, 
been so little explored. There are within its 
borders towns which are veritable Lhassas 
to the European traveller, while the Atlas 
range has scarcely been touched by either 
explorer or mountaineer. The map has still 
but scant positive information to give, and 
very little beyond the coast-line is drawn 
from actual survey. On the other hand, 
few Eastern countries have during the past 
hundred years been the subject of so exten- 
sive a literature as Morocco, and conse- 
quently both the student and the casual 
inquirer are embarrassed in the first instance 
by the enormous variety of books from 
which they have to select. The difficulty 
of choice is, however, largely obviated by 
the existence of an exhaustive bibliography 
of Morocco, prepared by the late Sir Lam- 
bert Playfair and Dr. Robert Brown, and 
published by the Royal Geographical Society 
some eight years ago. It contains upwards 
of 2,200 entries; and when one remembers 
the enormous difficulties attendant on the 
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historian of Eastern countries in the dis- 
covery of his authorities, one can appreciate 
Mr. Meakin’s good fortune in having at his 
hand such a work of reference. His volume 
is an excellent compilation from the best 
available material, historical and descriptive; 
it is, moreover, pre-eminently up to date in 
all its details. Much pains has clearly been 
bestowed on its production, and the amount 
of matter compressed within a small space 
and the quantity of authorities laid under 
contribution must command respect. 

The present is apparently the first of a 
series of three volumes dealing with the 
country. The second is to be called ‘The 
Land of the Moors,’ and will supply descrip- 
tions of the natural features of explored 
Morocco and an account of the various ports 
and towns of the empire; while the third, 
to be entitled ‘The Moors,’ will contain a 
comprehensive survey of the social and reli- 
gious life of Morocco. We note that Mr. 
Meakin on the title-page calls himself 
‘‘author of ‘The Moors’ and ‘The Land 
of the Moors,’ ” while elsewhere we are told 
that these works have not yet appeared, 
though they may be expected shortly. 
Surely a book is not a book nowadays until 
it is in print, and one is hardly justified in 
speaking of oneself as the ‘‘ author ’’ of one’s 
works in manuscript. 

To speak of the present volume as a 
compilation is by no means to refuse 
originality to Mr. Meakin, who is not only 
familiar with the literature concerning 
Morocco, but knows the country itself as well, 
perhaps, as any European, a qualifica- 
tion which enables him to speak with a 
confidence that carries conviction. Having 
lived among the Moroccans, he has grasped 
a certain truth—too often ignored—which 
applies equally to all Musulmans who 
govern themselves, namely, that the Moham- 
medan is perfectly satisfied with the general 
state of things as they are on principle; 
individually he may be dissatisfied with his 
own condition or position, or he may be on 
bad terms with the ruling powers, but 
nothing will induce him to believe that 
Europeans are in anything superior to him- 
self. From the bottom of his soul he 
despises the European, quite apart from 
his being an infidel, and in Morocco, as in 
Persia, the presence of the Frank is re- 
garded as the plague-spot of the country. 
The Mohammedan does not look for pro- 
gress; a certain degree of disorder and 
corruption has always existed in his states, 
and he sees no reason why such should not 
be the case. As Mr. Meakin observes :— 


‘*So long as Morocco is left alone its people 
will murmur and seethe ; but they will neither 
destroy themselves nor willingly submit to 
others...... According to native ideas Morocco, 
but for the absence of a really bloodthirsty 
Sultan who should make his subjects and all 
the world tremble, is in a really prosperous and 
fortunate condition. What appears to unini- 
tiated Europeans the disorder of despair is here 
the natural state of things, which has always 
prevailed. The Moors look on the memories 
of bygone inter-tribal feuds and their results 
as calmly and complacently as our historians 
regard the ‘ War of the Spanish Succession’ or 
the Napoleonic struggles.”’ 


The present volume is divided primarily 
into two parts—the first dealing with the 
internal development and the second with 
the external relations of Morocco—occupy- 





ing upwards of 450 pages; finally there is 
an appendix, extending to 100 pages, in 
which Mr. Meakin passes in review a 
number of the principal works on Morocco. 
At the end of it is a short, but instructive and 
amusing chapter on Moroccan journalism, 
in which we learn that there now exist in 
Morocco four newspapers: two in Spanish, 
one in French, and one in English. The 
printing press was not introduced into 
the country until 1880, when a Spanish 
weekly, 4/-Mogreb al- Aksa, was started: this 
same paper, now published in English, still 
survives. To complete the summary of 
contents we must not omit to mention that 
there are several maps, a capital index, and 
finally a comprehensive historical, chrono- 
logical, geographical, and genealogical chart 
of the Moorish Empire (with a parallel 
column containing contemporary events in 
Europe) from 701 a.p. to the present day. 
The illustrations, mostly taken from other 
works, are both plentiful and good, with 
the exception of the photographic reproduc- 
tions, which leave much to be desired, and 
are in fact the only blemish in an other- 
wise handsome volume. 

The historical portion falls naturally into 
nine periods, covering upwards of twenty- 
five centuries, under the headings Maure- 
tania, the conquests of Islam, the rise of 
the house of Idreesi, the Murabtis, the 
Muwahhabis, the Marinids, the Saadis, the 
early Filalis, and finally the later Filalis. 
For the very early period there is but scant 
material, and thus the epitome of classical 
allusions and of the results of archzeological 
research—especially fruitful in the case of 
Volubilis — occupies but twenty pages, 
though it covers a period of no less than 
eleven centuries. In spite of this brevity 
any one who has studied this chapter, with 
its copious foot-notes and references, will be 
able to form a clear notion of the principal 
historical events and sites in ancient Maure- 
tania, and will also know exactly where to 
turn for the most recent and most accurate 
authorities on this subject. 

Nowhere did the warriors of Islam 
encounter more stubborn resistance than 
they met with from the Berbers. While 
on the one hand two signal victories 
practically assured to the Arabs the dominion 
of Persia, ‘‘the Mohammedan conquest of 
Africa,’’ to quote Dozy’s words, 

‘‘was only achieved after seventy years of 
murderous warfare, and then on condition that 
their rights should never be interfered with, 
and that they should be treated, not as the 
vanquished, but as brothers.” 

In spite of the unbrotherliness of their 
mutual feelings and notwithstanding the 
constant feuds between Berber and Arab, 
this nominal conquest added greatly to the 
physical forces of the military propagandists. 
The Berbers were the real conquerors of 
Spain, and, as Mr. Meakin points out, the 
expression “Arab dominion in Spain’’ is 
misleading. 

To describe the first period of Moham- 
medan rule, in which Morocco was nomin- 
ally in the hands of the Idreesis, is a thank- 
less task, and our author is doubtless glad 
to reach the end of the third chapter, 
which brings him down to the date of 
the Norman Conquest of England, which 
saw the foundation of the first empire 
proper in Morocco by the Murabtis. 





Yisuf ibn Tashfin, the first entitled to be 
called Emperor of Morocco, during a reign 
of forty-one years, not only devoted him- 
self successfully to domestic administration 
and the founding or embellishment of such 
towns as Morrakesh and Fez, but, moreover, 
extended his conquests as far as Algeria, 
and finally, crossing the Straits, attacked 
Alfonso VI. of Leon. At the end of the 
eleventh century the Murabtis were virtual 
masters of Spain. In the middle of the 
twelfth century, however, the ascendency in 
Morocco was gained by the Muwahhabis, 
under whom the Moorish Empire extended 
far beyond the limits dreamt of by Yisuf 
ibn Tashfin. 

Above all these reigns stands out in awful 

rominence in the subsequent annals of 
Gaus that of the famous Mulai Ishmail, 
“the last Moorish Sultan to leave an in- 
delible mark on his country, albeit a scar.” 
This remarkable tyrant loved butchery and 
bloodshed for its own sake. From the 
personal narratives of various travellers who 
enjoyed the doubtful privilege of visiting 
this Moorish contemporary of Louis XIV., 
his character and appearance may be vividly 
realized. He was a man of great physical 
vigour, and one traveller, quoted by Mr. 
Meakin, describes him as 
‘* nearly black, with fiery eyes, strong voice, and 
greatly given to jumping; being remarkably 
agile even when past middle age, and able by 
one action to mount his horse, to draw his sword 
and to behead the slave who held the stirrup.” 


To pass to the second part, one of the 
most interesting chapters—though it is cer- 
tainly gruesome reading—is that dealing 
with the slave-market and the redemption 
of slaves carried out by Christian priests, at 
the price of their own lives, or worse still of 
submission to the most painful and lingering 
tortures. In this connexion it is matter for 
regret that Mr. Meakin should have re- 
produced (from the Dutch edition of Dan’s 
account of the Barbary States) the dis- 
tressing illustrations of the tortures to which 
Christians were subjected, which, though 
doubtless of some historical interest, do not 
materially enhance the value of the present 
work, while their appearance makes the 
buyer hesitate to leave it lying about on 
his table. Yet if he is horror-struck at 
the extent to which the trade in European 
slaves was conducted in Morocco, he must 
not forget that it was only in 1777 that 
Europeans were prohibited from shipping 
negroes from that country. 

The present form of government is de- 
scribed as a limited autocracy :— 

‘*The Sultan of Morocco is the highest spiritual 
as well asthe highest temporal power recognized 
by the Moors. The exact position he holds in 
the minds of his people it would be hard to 
define, but it may be summed up as one of re- 
verential awe, due in part to his high office and 
hallowed descent, and in part to his unquestioned 
power, independently of personal considerations. 
Even when the most brutal and revolting deeds 
have been committed by the Sultans of Morocco, 
these have not impaired the loyalty or the 
devotion of their persecuted people, whose his- 
tory does not present a single instance of a 
tyrant overthrown by a revolted populace.” 

In his chapter on the present administra- 
tion of Morocco the author tells us that 
there are two distinct types of official, who 
may be briefly described as the good and 
the bad:— 
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‘*The only satisfactory officials in Morocco, 
as a rule, are those who have been drawn from 
the ranks of retired men of business—men 
whose palms no longer itch, whose knowledge 
of the world enables them to act with dignity 
and firmness, and whose intercourse with Euro- 
peans has removed their prejudices to a great 
extent...... With the exception of this one class 
Moorish officials neither bear nor deserve the 
best of characters. The worst are drawn from 
the ranks of hereditary troops, most with a 
share of black blood in their veins, but with 
few of the redeeming negro qualities. Such 
men can seldom read or write, and their whole 
lives are spent in preying on the populace in 
one way or another, rising from irregular police 
to high authority, and sometimes falling from 
their lofty height as rapidly. In every way 
corrupt, and a curse to the land, these are the 
officials who earn such a bad name for all.” 


In a brief notice it is impossible to give 
even a rough idea of the contents of the 
second part; worthy, however, of special 
attention is the thirteenth chapter, in which 
will be found an interesting account of the 
rise, decline, and ultimate suppression of 
Moorish piracy. Before closing this review 
we cannot refrain from passing criticism on 
Mr. Meakin’s method of transcription from 
the Arabic; of all the systems that have 
come under our notice it is the most com- 
plicated. Still with a little care, in spite of 
discrepancies, it is always possible to re- 
convert his spellings into the original, and 
we are, at any rate, grateful to him for 
having any system at all. As such matters 
are not of much general interest, we restrict 
ourselves to quoting only two or three of 
our author’s ‘‘ spellings”: ‘“ midhdhen”— 
mu ezzin, ** Tarik” — Tarik, ‘’Aoléma ”—= 
‘Ulema. 








George Selwyn: his Letters and his Life. 
Edited by E. S. Roscoe and Helen 
Clergue. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue merit of George Selwyn’s letters can be 
estimated for the first time by the general 
public from this volume, although they 
have already been printed by the Historical 
MSS. Commission. He owes to his friend 
Horace Walpole the seat which he has 
long occupied in the temple of fame as a 
wit. Walpole was a wit himself, but at 
his best as an incomparable letter-writer. 
Both were sinecurists; yet Walpole held 
what was called a patent place, from which 
he could not be ousted, while Selwyn 
dreaded the loss of income which would 
follow when a minister was in power who 
might be unfriendly to him, and appoint 
another in his stead. From 1747 till his 
death in 1791 Selwyn was a member of the 
House of Commons. The editors of this 
volume omit to mention, as Jesse and other 
biographers have done, that in 1768 he 
was returned to Parliament both for the 
city of Gloucester and for Wigtown in Scot- 
land, and that he preferred to serve for 
Gloucester. Of him what Junius wrote of 
Calcraft is literally true: ‘‘ His silent vote 
was worth reckoning in a division.”’ He 
might have echoed Bubb Dodington’s cha- 
racteristic and cynical avowal in his diary 
that “ it is all for quarter day,’ and Lord 
Barrington’s that he wanted ‘‘a slice of the 
plum cake,” both meaning that to obtain 
— money was essential to their private 
appiness. Selwyn’s desires, at any rate, 
were limited to being supported at the 





public expense, and he had not the am- 
bition for a peerage which in Calcraft’s case 
was frustrated and fulfilled in that of Bubb 
Dodington. Selwyn preferred criticizing 
the conduct of ministers to becoming one 
of them. It pleased him still better to see 
a man hanged. 

In the carefully written introduction to 
this volume it is contended that the common 
notion of France and England being hostile 
nations during the last century is incorrect. 
And it is pointed out that many Englishmen 
—of whom Selwyn was a conspicuous 
example—were as much at home in Paris 
as in London. But the friendly reception 
in France of Gibbon and Hume, of Walpole 
and Selwyn, of Pitt and Fox, proves nothing 
as to the manner in which the two countries 
regarded each other. Pitt endeavoured, 
as Bolingbroke had done before him, to bring 
France and England together by establishing 
reciprocity in trade; but he was bitterly 
opposed at home without obtaining any 
popularity abroad. Mr. Roscoe should not 
have forgotten that Fox declared in Parlia- 
ment that France, while under the Bourbons, 
and England were natural enemies, and that 
Hogarth’s picture of the Gateat Calais repre- 
sents the average English sentiment of his 
day. The people of France, as a whole, 
could not think kindly of a country from 
which the chief men came to be the guests 
and friends of the privileged nobles by 
whom they were oppressed. And when 
these nobles fled for their lives to 
England, they did not return home in 
after years with a lessened stock of pre- 
judices against the country which had 
treated them most hospitably. 

Selwyn’s liking for France led him to use 
an epistolary jargon almost without parallel 
among the writers of his time. There is 
scarcely a paragraph in any of his letters 
wherein a part of a sentence is not in French, 
and the reader who is unversed in that 
tongue will often find it impossible to 
guess at his meaning. Sometimes, too, his 
French is incorrect. Perhaps the editors 
refrained from indicating his slips because 
he wrote to the Countess of Carlisle in 1790 
with reference to her children :— 

‘*T hope that Frederick liked my letter, and 
that in my letter to Gertrude there was some 
bad French for her to correct, and then I shall 
hear from her again.” 


Still, the grosser blunders should have been 
noted when the letters were reprinted. 


Whether writing good or bad English 
and French, Selwyn harps upon a little girl 
whose mother was the Marchese Fagniani, 
and whose paternity was a mystery. He acted 
as her father and treated her as his daughter. 
Her pet name was Mie Mie, and George III. 
displayed as much personal interest in her 
as all Selwyn’s friends. She was well 
provided for at his death, after which she 
married the Earl of Yarmouth, and lived 
through many disreputable years to an 
extreme old age. She had been most 
carefully educated by Selwyn; but as her 
mother was a Roman Catholic and he was 
merely a conventional member of the Church 
of England, he thought it improper to add 
religious training to the curriculum which he 
drew up. However, when Mie Mie grew to 
womanhood, Selwyn wrote to the Countess 
of Carlisle in his peculiar style :— 





‘* Mie Mie, I believe, will be glad, when your 
Ladyship comes to town, to go to the Chapel 
with [your daughter] Lady Caroline ; you will 
tell me towt bonnemont if you should have any 
objection; a tout édvénement she will have a 
pew somewhere. Shecanno longer support the 
idea of belonging to no communion, that en 
fait de salut she should be ni chair ni poisson. 
She pleases me in that, and I shall be com- 
pletely happy to see her established in the Pro- 
testant religion, provided that is her own 
desire. But my profession is not that of making 
converts, et je ne veux me charger de l’dme de 
personne.” 


Despite the bad literary form of Selwyn’s 
letters, they have an historical value which 
redeems many shortcomings, and fully justi- 
fies theirrepublication. Selwyn’s sole politics 
consisted in attachment to those who gave 
him lucrative sinecures and ensured his 
retention of them. George III. was plainly 
as much his personal friend as any 
sovereign could be. Sometimes he employed 
Selwyn to make purchases for him, and 
Selwyn records in November, 1788, that a 
bill of a hundred pounds had been sent to 
him, the money having been “laid out for 
the poor king, who ordered me to bespeak 
for him the best set I could get of the glass 
dishes and basons for his dessert.” When 
a regency seemed impending, Selwyn kept 
his head cooler than Burke and many others, 
writing that ‘the rat-catchers are going 
about with their traps, but they shall not 
have a whisker of mine.” His dread of 
what the Prince of Wales’s friends might 
do to him as a sinecurist was a reason 
to make him stand firm for the king, 
whom he styles, probably with perfect 
sincerity, ‘‘his old master,” and he 
apologizes for being ‘“‘heated with a 
zeal that in three months’ time may be 
out of fashion.” Again, he sarcastically 
writes about ‘‘ Burke walking at large, and 
[his master being] in a strait waistcoat!” 
Strange though it may seem now, there 
were many among Burke’s contemporaries 
who would have said in sober earnest what 
Selwyn wrote in jest. 

That Selwyn said many clever things, and 
did few unwise ones, is incontestable ; it is 
equally certain that many of his reported 
sayings were never uttered by him. More- 
over, there is a likelihood of Horace Wal- 
pole having sometimes done more than 
justice to his friend’s witticisms, as he had 
a gift for embellishing any phrase which he 
admired. It isto his credit that he displayed 
no jealousy of Selwyn as a wit, while 
Selwyn cannot be acquitted of such feel- 
ings towards Sheridan, who was among the 
cleverest of his contemporaries, and could 
use his pen with an effect entirely beyond 
Selwyn. A passage written to Lady Car- 
lisle in December, 1788, and printed on 
p. 249, shows that Selwyn was conscious of 
being misunderstood :— 

“It is my singular fate for ever to pass for 
something which I am not, nor cannot be, nor 
desire to be—something indeed for what I 
should be ashamed to be. But I am used to 
this. On se trompe, on se détrompe, et on se 
trompe encore. I do not find, aw bout du compte, 
that it signifies anything. With one’s friends 
one must be known, tét ou tard, to be exactly 
what we are.” 


Readers of these letters learn much that 
is new about the manners of the period and 
the associates of Selwyn. Every one knows 
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that gaming was the rage among men of 
fashion in his day; but he supplies some 
fresh details. There was a business-like air 
about the gamesters; some of them, who 
were members of Brooks’s, formed an associa- 
tion and acted muchasthe gaming joint-stock 
company does now at Monte Carlo. Selwyn 
describes how such a bank was formed by 
Fox and others for playing faro at that club. 
The partners insured themselves against 
loss, which the bankers at Monte Carlo need 
not do, provided there be a sufficient num- 
ber of gamesters to stake their money and 
lose the greater part of it. Selwyn was told 
that the faro bank in which Fox was a partner 
‘swallows up everybody’s cash that comes 
to Brooks’s.” Writing later, he says :— 

‘*The Pharo bank goes on, and winning ; cela 

sentend. The winnings are computed to be 
30,000. Each of the bankers, to encourage him 
in his application and to make him as much 
amends as possible for the waste of his con- 
stitution, is entitled to a guinea for every deal 
from the bank ; and so our Trusty is in a fair 
way of honest industry, dealing at the pay of a 
guinea every ten minutes. There is also an 
insurance against cards coming out on the losing 
side, which is no inconsiderable profit to the 
underwriters.” 
At Monte Carlo now the gamester may 
insure his stake against imprisonment, and 
this forms no small profit tothe bank. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the 
gamesters at Brooks’s lost their money as 
certainly as their successors do at Monte 
Carlo. 

The following passage, written on June 13th, 
1781, is Selwyn’s first reference to William 
Pitt. It does not display critical insight :— 

**T heard yesterday young Pitt; I came down 
into the House to judge for myself. He is a 
young man who will undoubtedly make his way 
in the world by his abilities. But to give him 
credit for being very extraordinary, upon what 
I heard yesterday, would be absurd. If the 
oration had been pronounced equally well by a 
young man whose name was not of the same 
renown, and if the matter and expression had 
come without that prejudice, or wrote, all which 
could have been said was, that he was a 
sensible and promising young man. There is 
no fairer way of judging.” 

While a member of the Opposition and 
opposing Lord North’s administration, Pitt 
made the declaration, for which he after- 
wards expressed his regret, that he would 
not accept a subordinate office in another 
administration. Hence he was not included 
in that formed by Lord Rockingham. He 
must, however, have uttered in private 
beforehand the determination to which he 
gave voice in Parliament, otherwise Selwyn 
could not have written as follows on March 
16th, 1782: ‘‘ Young Pitt expects to be sent 
for from the Circuit to the Cabinet, but not 
in a subordinate capacity.” Another report 
about Pitt, written about the same time, if 
accurate, supplies this information about 
him :— 

**Young Pitt has formed a society of young 
Ministers, who are to fight under his banner, 
and these are the Duke of Rutland, Mr. Banks, 
Lord Chatham, &c., &c., and they assemble at 
Goostree’s.” 

Several details of life in the main circle of 
politics printed in this volume are interesting, 
as, indeed, the letters are, despite the draw- 
back which we have named. A little more 


pains in the editing might have been 
taken with advantage. 


This foot-note on 





p. 194 is not happily worded: ‘‘In 1782 
Wilkes’s election for Middlesex was finally 
pronounced by Parliament to be valid.” 
What happened was that Wilkes, who had 
sat for Middlesex since 1774, procured the 
expunging from the Journals of the resolu- 
tions concerning his previous elections for 
Middlesex. ‘‘Meilbourne,” ‘‘Sheilbourne,” 
“Greenville,” ‘Germaine,’ ‘‘ Grevil,” 
and others, are names written by Selwyn 
with inaccuracy. Even if his blunders in 
French are to be passed over without re- 
mark, his less excusable misspelling of Eng- 
lish names ought to be noted and corrected. 
Before parting with him we must add our 
regret that he does not gain on more inti- 
mate acquaintance. He was indolent, was 
often, too, asleep in company, and of books 
knew less than contemporaries who are less 
praised. Gibbon advised him to buy a copy of 
Amyot’s translation of Plutarch ; he declined 
because the print was not good enough, 
“‘and I seldom read.’’ What other man 
would have ventured to write: ‘I have 
bought Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and 
repent of it already; but I have read but 
one, which is Prior's”? Late in life, and 
when his end was at hand, he wrote that he 
was going to share with Mrs. Webb, his 
housekeeper, a new entertainment, this being 
Dr. White’s Bampton Lectures, which he 
was told ‘“‘contain the most agreeable account 
imaginable of our Religion compared with 
that of Mahomet.” He adds in his most 
genial and patronizing fashion :— 

‘*Mrs. W. reads them to go to Heaven, and I 
to go into companies where, when the conversa- 
tion on French Politics is at a stand, it engrosses 
the chief of what we have to say. I have a de- 
sign upon Botany Bay and Cibber’s Apology 
for his own life, which everybody has read, and 
which I should have read myself forty years ago, 
if I had not preferred the reading of men so 
much to that of books.” 








Temperate Chile: a Progressive Spain. By 
W. Anderson Smith. (Black.) 
From the dedication of this work to the 
memory of the late Sir James Gibson 
Maitland, we gather that the author visited 
Chile on some kind of a mission, pre- 
sumably connected with fish; and it would 
seem that he received an amount of attention 
which would hardly be bestowed upon 
the ordinary unrecommended tourist. In 
such circumstances leniency might have 
been shown for the failings of a courageous 
and hospitable, though young and un- 
polished people; whereas Mr. Smith seems 
to take pleasure in putting their defects in 
a strong light, although some praise of the 
progress made by Chile is thrown in at 
times, as if to indicate impartiality. It is 
true that the British come in for their share 
of plain- speaking; and as regards such 
towns as Valparaiso, we are told that firms, 
even when ‘“‘mostly of Glasgow origin,” 
have failed to exercise ‘‘the beneficial 
influence of our strong and forcible race 
upon society and politics”; while in two 
places our young men are accused of expect- 
ing ‘‘all the comforts of the Saltmarket,”’ 
which are, we presume, rivals of the 
pleasures of Peebles. As for the Chilean 
men, they are mostly ruffians whose 
homicides cause an appreciable drain upon 
the male population; and “more acts of 
violence occur annually in Chile than in the 





whole United States of America—3,000,000 


of a population to 70,000,000.” As an 
instance, the ‘judge of letters’’ of Osorno 
was shot by an assassin hired by the Cura, 
the Chief of Police, and other important 
personages ; while, to show that the dignity 
is not a happy one, we are told that another 
“judge of letters” (of Santa Juana) was 
murdered by a woman who confessed to 
three homicides; and yet another woman 
had acknowledged to four, including the 
inevitable “judge.” We think, however, 
that, notwithstanding the discrepancies in 
the confessions, the slayer and the slain 
have appeared twice, for Mr. Smith is not 
particularly careful, and gives several 
variations in the names of persons and 
places. He tells us that ‘‘the facility for 
getting rid of illegitimate children in the 
national ‘nurseries’ does not prevent a 
heavy rate of infanticide,” while in other 
respects the women are not all that they 
should be. In fact, at Llanhique ‘‘the 
people have more education than money, 
and suffer from that curse of Chile, a 
plethora of poor women of the better class.” 
These (comparatively) over-educated ladies 
are under the domination of an immoral 
priesthood, and the result may be imagined ! 
We seem to have heard something of this 
kind before, and in our experience it 
generally forms the staple of letters—to 
friends or to some provincial newspaper— 
written after a few days or weeks in a South 
American country. 

When the author leaves these terrible 
statistics of the social condition of the 
people he becomes more interesting. He 
visited the great central valley which runs 
behind the coast line from about the latitude 
of Valparaiso down to Port Montt, travers- 
ing Araucania, which has only submitted to 
Chile since 1884; and he seems to have 
enjoyed his visit to the well-known estate of 
the Lambert family, while the “ park” of 
Lota is, he justly considers, much over- 
rated. At Osorno, in Valdivia, there is a 
most thriving German colony, and members 
of that nationality seem to prosper beyond 
any other in the drier portions of the south 
of Chile. As regards the emigrants who 
were induced to settle in the rain-sodden 
island of Chiloe, so well described by Dar- 
win, there was, no doubt, some misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the agents, and the 
colonists endured great hardships. The 
executive was totally unprepared, and ‘“‘ the 
rains laughed at the huts honoured with the 
name of houses.’’ On the other hand, 
many of the emigrants were hopelessly 
incapable, and some time elapsed before the 
drones could be separated from the workers. 
Even in Chiloe, however, one side of the 
island suffers less than the other from 
excessive rainfall, and the present colonists, 
especially those from Scotland, appear to be 
doing fairly well. The author’s excursions 
were extended to the Guaitecas archipelago, 
and near the mouth of the Palena an amusing 
hunt took place for a peripatetic governor 
named Yates, a hearty veteran of well over 
fourscore, who had been pilot to Fitzroy of 
the Beagle. Ample justice is done to the 
scenery, rank vegetation, and natural pro- 
ductions; and although Mr. Smith is too 
much addicted to word-painting and con- 
sequently to repetition, he dwells with evi- 
dent pleasure on the wonders of the shore, 
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the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea. 
Among the last he repeatedly mentions a 
species of Atherine known as the pee-rey, 
or “king of fishes” (although we believe 
this Spanish name is merely a corruption of 
a purely Indian word); and, as he speaks 
on several occasions about such sport, we 
are rather surprised at not being told that 
this fish can be taken by trolling in the rivers 
and estuaries. Its very near, though rather 
larger relative the cauque will take a fly, 
and rises freely ; while in the sea there are 
many species of very ‘ game”’ fish, such as 
the robalo. ‘‘Octopi,” as the author persis- 
tently calls them, are exceedingly numerous 
and large; and, altogether, there are many 
remarks upon natural history. The author’s 
return by the now familiar route, across the 
Andes to Mendoza and through Argentina, 
ealls for no particular remark. A word of 
praise must be bestowed upon the coloured 
map, and the index is exceptionally full. 








The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, 
Lady Stanley. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Some years ago Miss Adeane published an 
instalment of her grandmother’s letters, 
terminating at the moment when that lady 
had just become the wife of Mr. Stanley, of 
Alderley in Cheshire. These fully justified 
the praises which she had earned as a 
letter-writer from no less an authority than 
Gibbon ; nor do matrimony and motherhood 
seem to have affected her epistolary powers. 
Sprightly without being flippant, sensible 
without being ponderous, these letters go 
to confirm the belief that the best-educated 
women this country has ever produced were 
the grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
of the present generation. They had no 
mean acquaintance with literature, they 
took an intelligent interest in current events 
—and what events those were !—and they 
understood how to manage a household and 
keep a servant more than a year, an art 
which, to judge from frequent discussions 
in the newspapers, their descendants would 
seem to have lost. 

Mr. Stanley, afterwards Sir John, and 
ultimately Lord Stanley of Alderley, seems 
to have been a man of a rather uncommon 
type. Though a country squire, he was a 
student and a thinker, taking little pleasure 
in the ordinary diversions of the country- 
side, yet by no means neglecting his 
duties. He had been in Parliament for a 
few years, but abandoned political life at 
the time of his marriage, a course of which 
his lady thoroughly approved. ‘“ He would 
be too Violent,” she wrote, 


“and he has too much Roman Virtue to make 
either a good Government Tool, or a decided 
Oppositionist, and yet in these desperate Times, 
a man must choose his Party and stick to it. 
Voting and acting according to Conscience 
would not do. 


As a lad he had travelled on the Con- 
tinent instead of going to a public school, 
and had visited Courts, that of Brunswick 
among others, where he saw and lost his 
heart to the Princess Caroline. In an 
extract from his ‘ Preeterita,’ as he called 
the manuscript record of his past life, some 
portions of which are prefixed to the 
present volume, he writes :— 





** She awakened feelings which certainly were 
new to me as associated with any one definite 
beautiful and lovely form. What she was when 
I had nearly reached my sixteenth birthday, 
and she her fifteenth, need not make me shrink 
from the confession of a first love, if love it was. 
aacand She was so different from what she was, 
or, at least, from what she had become in my 
mind, when she was next seen by me; I could 
not find a feature or look reminding me of 
former times...... One day only, when dining 
with her and her mother at Blackheath, she 
smiled at something which had pleased her, and 
for an instant, an instant only, I could have 
fancied she had been the Caroline of fourteen 
years old.” 


Curiously enough, it fell to Sir John 
Stanley’s lot, nearly forty years afterwards, 
to send to George IV., in the harbour of 
Holyhead, the newspaper announcing the 
queen’s fatal illness, and a day or two later, 
on the news of her death, to stop the light- 
ing of the bonfires round Holyhead, pre- 
pared in honour of the king’s visit. 

Stanley was in Paris in 1789, and assisted 

in the demolition of the Bastille, which he 
had seen six years before in all its frowning 
dignity. ‘I could not,” he says, 
‘*resist the temptation...... I borrowed a pick- 
axe and brought down a few fragments of what 
remained, which I put into my pocket, and 
which I still have...... I never have reproached 
myself for my youthful enthusiasm in doing 
what I did. ‘ Vox populi, vox Dei,’ is a proverb 
too often misapplied, but it is not always so. 
Hatred of the Bastille was the ‘ vox populi.’” 


Nowadays, of course, under the guidance 
of superior people, we know that the Bastille 
was only a pleasant place of temporary 
retirement for noblemen under a cloud; 
but that was how it struck a contemporary 
young Englishman—no Jacobin either. 

This incident, by the way, must be re- 
ferred to a date some time after the actual 
fall of the fortress, for on the day when 
that event took place Stanley was engaged 
in climbing Hecla. An expedition to Ice- 
land was something of an undertaking in 
those days. Even twenty-three years later, 
after Hooker, Banks, and Mackenzie had 
visited the island, Maria Josepha writes 
that ‘‘a gentleman asked Sir John on 
Sunday if it had been lately colonized,” and 
speaks of ‘‘ Justices of the Peace who in- 
quire if it is inhabited, and the daughter of 
an earl who supposes it is peopled with 
negroes.” However, in 1789 young Mr. 
Stanley fitted out a brig at Edinburgh and 
explored this terra incognita. On the way 
the party visited the Faroes, where they 
ascended a mountain. One at least of them 
seems to have suffered severely from ‘‘moun- 
tain-sickness,” though, as no point in the 
islands reaches the height of 3,000 ft., this 
can hardly be set down to the rarefaction 
of the air. 

Though Gibbon’s figure, so prominent in 
Miss Holroyd’s circle of acquaintance, is for 
obvious reasons no longer conspicuous in 
the correspondence of Mrs. Stanley, there 
are glimpses of various interesting people— 
Mrs. Nesbitt, Lady Holland, the Duke of 
Wellington, besides George IV. and his 
unhappy queen already mentioned. But 
nothing is more interesting than two letters 
written, not by the Stanleys, but, as it would 
appear, to them from members of a party 
which visited Elba towards the end of 1814. 
Bonaparte appears to have conversed with 





the utmost freedom. To one of the corre- 
spondents, Mr. Davenport, he expressed the 
opinion that ‘cette affaire de Baylen a 
décidé celle de l’Espagne.”” Mr. Davenport 
seems to have been favourably impressed 
by him :— , 

‘He has a very agreeable countenance when 
he is pleased, and I don’t think it the reverse 
when he is serious. His tone of voice is neither 
one thing nor the other, a common, rather bass, 
tone, and neither affected nor imposing, a parti- 
cularly good-humoured and obliging manner...... 
His smile is in a straight line, and when that 
appears, a pleasanter countenance cannot be.” 

To Lord Ebrington, who was of the party, 
he frankly admitted the massacre of 2,000 
Turks at Jaffa, as well as the poisoning of 
his own sick ; though he asserted that the 
latter measure was confined to the case of 
three men who had taken the plague, and 
would, if removed, have been a source of 
danger to his army (later, in St. Helena, he 
made the number seven or eight). He 
owned that Desgenettes had refused to 
undertake the business, and admitted that 
it was ‘‘a questionable point, and one I 
have often debated with myself.” In Elba 
he had no idea of being a nominal sovereign. 
‘‘He has imprisoned two abbés here for 
complaining of the weight of the taxes.” 

Maria Josepha herself was by no means 
a fierce Napoleon-hater. In March, 1815, 
she writes to her sister :— 

‘*What do you say about the probability of 

the war, and the income-tax being renewed? 
If this were not likely, if there were any chance 
of our looking on quietly without interference, 
if I were the inhabitant of another planet, I 
would confess I rejoiced to see Buonaparte again 
on the stage...... If Buonaparte succeeded in 
France, if Louis returned to vegetate with his 
friend the Marquis of Buckingham, who...... is 
just such another as his Majesty, and if we 
would be wise enough to make peace, and keep 
peace with him when established, it is as much 
his interest as ours to remain at peace, and I 
do not think we are a jot less likely to go to war 
with Louis than Napoleon.” 
From which, as from her remark on Pitt’s 
death, that ‘‘ nothing more fortunate in the 
way of casualties could have happened to 
Great Britain, unless, indeed, the death of 
Buonaparte,” it may be seen that her lady- 
ship was something more than a Whig in 
her politics. 

There is an entertaining group of letters 
from the Rev. Edward Stanley, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, written to his nieces 
from Belgium and France in 1816. He 
mentions, among other things, that in Paris 
‘*the constant song of our drunken soldiers on 
the boulevards commenced with 


Louis Dixhuite [sic], Louis Dixhuite, 
We have licked all your armies and sunk all your fleet. 


Luckily the words are not intelligible to the 
gaping Parisians, who generally, upon hearing 
‘Louis Dixhuite,’ took for granted the song was 
an ode in honour of the Bourbons, and grinned 
approbation.” 

In reading these letters one is inclined to 

think alternately, What changes the last cen- 
tury has seen! and How many things are the 
same! Mr. Mellish, on his way back from 
hunting with the king’s staghounds, is fired 
at and mortally wounded by footpads on 
Hounslow Heath; that suggests a change. 
Presently, however, 
‘‘the influenza is laying down two-thirds of 
every family it gets into...... It seems of the 
same kind as that you suffered from in ’95— 
total loss of strength, pains in bones,” &c. 
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At any rate, fortunati nimium, they did not 
know in those days all about the “‘ tempera- 
tures’ which excite us and our doctors. 

The well-known story of the Italian in- 
scription ‘‘ Tutti questi Francesi sono ladri,” 
with the rejoinder, ‘Non tutti, Buona 
parte,” is given as a new jest in a letter of 
1798. We had supposed it later, but there 
it is. Another old friend, the enigma gener- 
ally—butit would seem inaccurately—quoted, 
‘‘*Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered 
in hell,” is given from the original copy, 
sent in 1817 by the author, Miss Catherine 
Fanshawe, to her friend ‘‘ Serena” Holroyd, 
the aunt and constant correspondent of Lady 
Stanley. 

Remembering that the ‘‘ Maria Josepha” 
whose career Miss Adeane has allowed us to 
follow from early youth to mature matron- 
hood lived for forty years after the date at 
which we part with her in the present 
volume, and retained, we believe, throughout 
most or the whole of that time her full 
powers of keen observation and incisive ex- 
pression, we hope that yet more of her corre- 
spondence may one day see the light, and 
under the same careful editing. We must 
also confess to a considerable interest in her 
husband ; the glimpses of him revealed in 
the correspondence seem to reveal a remark- 
able character, of which it would be pleasant 
to learn more. 








History of the Taxes on Knowledge, their 
Origin and Repeal. By Collet Dobson 
Collet. With an Introduction by George 
Jacob Holyoake. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THEsE volumes form a considerable contri- 
bution to the history of the English Press, 
and the thanks of those interested in an 
account of its progress are due to Mr. 
Holyoake for the way in which he has 
edited this record of the part played by the 
Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge. No one could have done it so 
well, for he alone survives of those who 
belonged to the Association from its forma- 
tion. 

The preliminary chapters go back to the 
enactment of the Newspaper Stamp in 1712, 
and bring the reader down to the time of 
the ‘ Political Letters’ of William Carpenter 
and Henry Hetherington’s Poor Man’s 
Guardian, for the selling of which Mr. 
Abel Heywood, of Manchester, suffered fine 
and imprisonment. During the nine months 
re to September, 1836, when the 

tamp Duty was reduced to 1d. and the 
Advertisement Duty from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d., 
there had been forty-six prosecutions. And 
after this Act was passed there was no de- 
mand for any alteration until 1849, when 
the twelve years’ contest commenced which 
was named by Mr. Holyoake the ‘ Holy 
War” of the unstamped Press, and declared 
by Mr. Gladstone to be “the severest 
struggle” in which he had ever been 
engaged. Mr. Cobden described the stamp 
question as “the toughest, except the 
ballot, left for solution, and it has the special 
disadvantage of having the Press against 
it on interested grounds.” It is strange 
to read in the present day his statement 
that “the millions of this country have 
never been habitual newspaper readers, 
and therefore do not feel the priva- 
tion under which they labour.” The 





first to commence the agitation was, as Mr. 
Collet states, John Francis, who took 
action for the repeal of the Advertisement 
Duty ‘“‘some years before we came into the 
field.” The Association of which Mr. 
Collet was secretary at first confined its 
efforts exclusively to the repeal of the 
Newspaper Stamp, and its committee was 
formed mostly of members of the People’s 
Charter Union, and retained much of its 
Chartist character. its treasurer was Francis 
Place, the Radical tailor of Charing Cross, 
who had for years taken an active part in 
agitations for reform, and on one occasion 
was the leader of a deputation of working 
men to the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke, after he had dismissed them, called 
them back and said, ‘‘ You seem to be men 
who have heads on your shoulders; take 
care you keep them there.” 

In February, 1850, the committee en- 
larged its programme so as to include the 
Advertisement and Paper Duties, and 
adopting the phrase ‘‘ Taxes on Know- 
ledge,” originated by Leigh Hunt in the 
Examiner, took as its title ‘‘ The Association 
for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge.” 

The first note of congratulation after its 
formation in 1850 was when a verdict in 
favour of Charles Dickens was recorded in 
the case of ‘The Household Narrative’; 
and in the same year a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee reported that ‘‘ they did not consider 
that news is in itself a desirable subject 
for taxation.” 

On August 4th, 1853, the Advertisement 
Duty ceased to exist. Mr. Gladstone, who 
had not been particularly inclined to befriend 
the cause, had in his Budget proposed to 
reduce the duty tosixpence. This compromise 
was strongly opposed by Francis, who 
pressed the members to go in for entire 
repeal; and on July Ist, taking advantage 
of ministers being absent at a ball at 
Buckingham Palace, Mr. E. J. Crawfurd, 
member for the Ayr Burghs, at the 
suggestion of Milner Gibson, moved an 
amendment to substitute the word “nought” 
in place of ‘‘sixpence.’’ This was carried, 
and the next day Mr. Gladstone announced 
that he would accept the decision. 

The compulsory stamp was repealed on 
the 15th of June, 1855, and amongst other 
interesting statistics is a table giving the 
respective sales of the fourteen London 
dailies during 1846, the year of the starting 
of the Daily News. No London daily until 
1855 had been sold at a less price than five- 
pence until Mr. Dilke lowered the price of 
the Daily News to twopence-halfpenny, when 
its sale at once exceeded that of the other 
papers with the exception of the Times. 
When Mr. Dilke left the Daily News the 
price was again increased to fivepence, and 
its morning edition lost two-thirds of its cir- 
culation, showing clearly that the stamp was 
acting as a prohibition of the cheap news- 
paper. 

Early in 1858 Mr. Milner Gibson sug- 
gested that a combined effort should be 
made by the Press of the United Kingdom 
to secure the repeal of the Paper Duties; 
and on June 2lst he passed his famous 
resolution ‘‘That the maintenance of the 
excise On paper as a permanent source of 
revenue would be impolitic.” 

Mr. Collet’s narrative includes the various 
phases of the contest which followed. His 





book furnishes an account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions for repeal, Lord Palmerston’s 
intrigue against the measure, the throwing 
out of the Bill by the House of Peers, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of April 15th, 
1861, which repealed the duty on the 1st of 
the following October, thus freeing the 
Press from all taxation. 

In his introduction Mr. Holyoake accords 
generous tribute to the services rendered by 
Francis as well as to the support given by 
the Atheneum, and like references are to be 
found in Collet’s narrative; but the reasons 
he gives why Francis did not join the Asso- 
ciation are not the correct ones. Although 
Collet’s book is the first to be devoted exclu- 
sively to an account of the fight for the repeal 
of the taxes, it cannot be regarded as a com- 
plete record of the contest, as the narrative 
is confined almost exclusively to the proceed- 
ings of the society for which he acted as 
secretary, and only passing reference is made 
to the associations formed by the Press in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 





FOLK-LORE. 


WE have had to condemn the methods of 
folk-lorists in adapting folk-tales for modern 
nursery use by ruthlessly altering the originals 
just where they considered it advisable. Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Jacobs, charming though their 
books are in other respects, have sinned deeply 
in this manner. But The Talking Thrush, and 
other Tales from India, collected by Mr. W. 
Crooke, and retold by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse 
(Dent & Cc.), presents an example—by which 
we hope all future books of the kind will be 
guided—of the way in which such adaptations 
as may be necessary ought to be made. Mr. 
Crooke collected these tales from the lips of 
the jungle folk of Mirz4pur. Mr. Rouse has 
retold them for the use of children, but he has 
marked all his changes in the notes, and if the 
change is considerable the original document 
is summarized. No one could expect more than 
this, and we congratulate both collector and 
editor upon a most excellent piece of work. 
As a child’s book it is in every way pleasing. 
Mr. Robinson’s drawings are numerous, quaint, 
and invigorating, and after looking through 
them all with the endeavour to select the 
cleverest, we find it impossible to separate 
their merits. All are so good, so thoroughly 
adapted to the story, that they appeal to us 
with equal interest, and we do not think that 
higher praise can be given than this. Never- 
theless, we regret that he has clothed his cha- 
racters in European garb, instead of Eastern. 
The story which supplies the title of the book 
is a capital example of Mr. Rouse’s method. It 
has been ‘‘ changed” considerably, but every 
reader will hit upon the quaintly humorous 
touches which have been incorporated so deftly 
into the narrative, and every folk-lorist will 
turn to the summary of the original document 
with gratitude, The changes are all instructive 
changes. They will tell children something of 
the life and industries of our Indian Empire, and 
indicate to them the differences from their own 
surroundings, and with all the charm of @ 
folk-tale. Next to this, we think, comes ‘A 
Crow is a Crow for Ever.’ All the stories are 
‘*beast stories,” and considering how intimate 
the animal world and the child world are 
wherever there is sympathy at all, we cannot 
recommend a happier example of the story- 
teller’s art than this clever and amusing book. 

A History of Nursery Rhymes. By Percy B. 
Green. (Greening & Co.)— 

“ A few leading thoughts culled from such men as 
Tylor, Lubbock, Wilson, McLennan, Frazer, and 
Boyd Dawkins, &c., the experiences of our modern 
travellers among primitive races, Indian and Euro- 
pean folk-lore, the world’s credulities past and pre- 
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sent, have helped me to fix the idea that amongst 

the true historians of mankind the children of our 

streets find a place.” 

Thus writes the author ; but it is an idea which 

has long ago been fixed, and fixed to some pur- 
ose, by other authorities. The final fixing by 

r. Green has resulted in this ‘ History of 
Nursery Rhymes ’—at least, he calls it a his- 
tory. To us it seems a mere thing ‘‘ of shreds 
and patches,” for it has no coherence, and the 
author disposes of subjects to which ‘‘such men 
as Tylor, Lubbock,” &c., would have devoted a 
chapter or chapters, or a volume, in two or three 
pages. This is probably not from want of ap- 
preciation of his subject, but from lack of matter, 
for Mr. Green shows his respect for nursery 
lore by saying, with much simplicity of thought, 
if not of style :— 

“Across the Northern mountain chains were 

regions unaffected by Greek or Roman culture 
fie at the time of Christ’s birth}, and the onl 
ight shed on the memorials of Northern Europe’s 
early youth comes from the contributory and dimly 
illuminating rays of folk-lore.” 
Nearly all the rhymes mentioned by Mr. Green 
are used in children’s games, and therefore to 
be found in Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional Games.’ 
Now and then he prints one in a corrupted form. 
“How many miles to Wimbledon?” is, of course, 
‘‘How many miles to Babylon?” It is, how- 
ever, a rhyme which children always alter in 
order to use the name of any rather large town 
or village in their neighbourhood. When this 
place has a name of only two syllables, it 
does not suit the metre, and North-Country 
children then use the word ‘‘town” to make it 
do so, saying, for instance, ‘‘ How many miles to 
Berwick town?” Goethe, we imagine, would 
shrink from hearing his Erl King spoken of as 
a sprite, and we ourselves should like to know 
in which of the Brothers Grimm’s so-called fairy 
tales the lullaby entitled ‘The Black Guitar’ is 
to be found. 

Mr. John Spence lacks the first qualification of 
a collector of folk-lore, namely, to be exact in his 
statement of origins. It is no use saying in Shet- 
land Folk-lore (Lerwick, Johnson & Grieg) that 
the Finns, both men and women, were supposed 
to possess a skin or garment like the covering of 
@ silkie, which, if they lost, compelled them to 
stop on dry land; or that ‘‘a story is told” of 
a Norway Finn, &. What is wanted is pre- 
cise information as to the people from whom the 
Shetland folk-lore is obtained or who tell the 
stories. Without this information much of 
the value of these pages is discounted at 
once, and we begin to suspect, perhaps erro- 
neously, that it is made up from already pub- 
lished sources, and not collected from Shetland 
folk. The chapter on the ‘Picts and their 
Brochs”’ is instructive, because it gives informa- 
tion (far too meagre) about the less-known 
examples of these interesting monuments. Mr. 
Spence leaves those that have been described 
in the Transactions of learned societies to give 
a few notes—from the letters of friends and 
from his own observation—upon the brochs 
that occur in less-frequented parts of the 
island. This very excellent rule, however, 
is not carried out in his next chapter on 
prehistoric remains, which is not well done, 
and is disfigured by allusions to many of 
the old ideas about early races, including ‘‘ the 
worship of Baal,” which, we are gravely in- 
formed, ‘‘was perhaps the most widespread of 
all the ancient beliefs.” Many of Mr. Spence’s 
notes on folk-lore are spoilt by fanciful and 
erroneous attempts to explain the origin of some 
custom or belief, not from the peasants’ point 
of view, which would be valuable, but from his 
own, which is, unfortunately, often positively 
misleading. A great deal has been collected 
from the fisherfolk, but although many of the 
beliefs and customs are extremely interesting, 
and in a few cases afford examples of variant 
forms not hitherto noted, there is not much 
that is absolutely new. The striking account 
of the means adopted to counteract the 





bewitching of cows is one of the very few cases 
told on Mr. Spence’s direct personal authority, 
and shows how much might have been done 
if more positive plans for collecting had been 
adopted. Mr. Spence notes some _ interest- 
ing dialect words, and affords a pleasant 
glimpse into Shetland home life. Altogether 
he has written a book which one is glad to 
possess, though with a full consciousness that 
it might have been much more worthy of its 
subject. 


Bedd Gelert: its Facts, Fancies, and Folk-lore. 
By D. E. Jenkins. With Translations of Poetry 
by the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, and an Introduc- 
tion by Principal John Rhys. (Portmadoc, 
Jenkins.) — For varied mountain scenery no 
parish in Wales can, perhaps, rival Bedd-Gelert. 
Within its limits are to be found not only the 
summit of Snowdon itself, but also the famous 
pass of Aberglaslyn, and that ‘‘ most lovely of 
Snowdon valleys” Nant Gwynant. Such is the 
play of sun and mist in these valleys and on the 
mountain slopes, and so curious are some of 
the optical illusions which nature and the ele- 
ments produce, that it is easy to understand 
how an imaginative people came to believe that 
the district was teeming with fairies and all 
other sorts of preternatural beings. We may 
well accept the principle laid down by the pre- 
sent author that ‘‘ the history of no district can 
be complete without its folk-lore,” nor do we 
feel inclined to quarrel with him for giving the 
‘*fairies and folk-lore” of his parish almost 
greater prominence than the ‘‘ facts.” Though 
we have just spoken of ‘‘the author,” the work 
is a somewhat composite production. Its nucleus 
was a Welsh essay written exactly forty years 
ago by a painstaking local antiquary known by 
the Eisteddfodic name of Bleddyn. Published 
at the time in a Welsh journal, this essay has 
been largely drawn upon by nearly every sub- 
sequent writer on the folk-lore of Wales, notably 
by Prof. Rhys in his collection of ‘ Welsh Fairy 
Tales.’ Most of the material contained in 
Bleddyn’s essay has been ‘‘used up inde- 
pendently and rearranged” in the present 
volume, while ‘‘a great deal has also been col- 
lected at first hand” by Mr. Jenkins himself 
from the inhabitants. In reproducing this 
material the author (he assures us) ‘‘has 
studiously avoided embellishing the anecdotes 
and folk-lore,” preferring to err, if at all, by 
giving too literal a rendering of the original 
matter. As to Prof. Rhys’s part, he pays off 
his old indebtedness to Bleddyn by introducing 
the work to the public in a letter dealing chiefly 
with some points of etymology, while the other 
coadjutor, Mr. Elvet Lewis, supplies some 
felicitous translations of several bits of Welsh 
poetry. Much of the fame and popularity of 
Bedd-Gelert is undoubtedly due to the story 
of Prince Llewelyn’s faithful greyhound, best 
known through the medium of the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer’s ballad. It will therefore be a rude 
shock to many to be told that there is ‘‘no 
long-standing authority for the opinion that the 
name [Bedd-Gelert] has anything to do” with 
this story, which folk-lorists have, moreover, 
proved to be but a local variant of a widely 
distributed myth. The present work, however, 
discloses the further curious fact that ‘‘the 
majority of the people of Bedd-Gelert have a 
delightful twinkle in their eye when they give 
their version of the story,” and natives of the 
parish, against their own interest, have been 
the most merciless exposers of the legend. 
The conclusions of the modern scientific folk- 
lorist were, for example, anticipated as early 
as 1859 by Bleddyn, who thus expressed his 
views on the subject :— 

“The myth is so universal that it cannot be attri- 
buted to a local event, much less to a period so late 
as that of Llewelyn ab Iorwerth. But lest there 
be some who may still firmly cling to it, we add 
that it does not traditionally belong to the parish.” 
He then went on to prove that it was about 
1793 that the story was first brought into the 





parish by a South Wales man who settled as 
landlord of the principal hotel, and whose skill 
as a story-teller is still remembered. With an 
eye to business, this enterprising hotel-keeper 
raised the stone which stands on the spot now 
known as the ‘‘ Dog’s Grave,” and to complete 
the forgery, a ‘‘ very excellent dog of the name 
of Gelert’? was buried in the ‘‘ grave” some 
time well within the present century! The 
greyhound legend being thus discredited, Mr. 
Jenkins suggests that the village acquired its 
name from a neighbouring tumulus in which a 
Goidel chieftain named Celert was buried. That 
name certainly occurs in an apparently Irish 
genealogy in the Iolo MSS., but the theory 
derives its strongest confirmation from the 
existence in the district of numerous Goidelic 
vestiges, one of which—a sort of prehistoric 
fortress city called Muriau’r Dre—Prof. Rhys 
describes in his introduction as a ‘‘ deserted 
centre of the ancient Goidel.” As its site has 
not hitherto been explored, we commend it 
to the notice of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. Apart from folk-lore and archzo- 
logy, the work has a good batch of gossiping 
anecdotes about well-known men of letters 
who used to visit the district. No name 
is more pleasantly associated with it than 
that of Charles Kingsley, who laid some of 
the scenes of his ‘Two Years Ago’ at Bedd- 
Gelert. Froude too, in his period of storm and 
stress in the early fifties, lived for some years 
at Plas-Gwynant in the parish. The house was 
reputed to have a haunted bedroom, which 
Froude once allotted to the late Prof. F. W. 
Newman, with the view of finding out how far 
Newman’s ideas and beliefs protected his nerves. 
Perhaps the other visitors played a practical 
joke on Newman; at any rate, after a very 
brief stay, during which he “ hardly slept a 
consecutive hour,” he precipitately left the place, 
never again to revisit it. ‘The mention of these 
names suggests to us that the author has perhaps 
given too much prominence in his work to the 
minor bards and self-educated literati of the 
district. His justification for this, we presume, 
is the fact that the well-cultivated literary taste 
of the inhabitants, especially in poetry and 
romance, is largely due to the influence of these 
humble raconteurs and improvisators. No 
better specimen of this class could there well be 
than the author of the Welsh essay on which 
this book is founded. It was a desire ‘‘to do 
something for him ” in his old age that prompted 
Mr. Jenkins to give a permanent form to the 
information collected in that essay. From the 
literary point of view, the effort has been 
decidedly successful. We hope it may also 
result in contributing somewhat to the material 
comfort of the aged writer, who is now stricken 
with paralysis. We must not fail to mention 
that a large number of excellent illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the volume, which 
is also both well printed and neatly bound. A 
map or two of the parish would, however, 
have been a useful addition, and there can 
really be no sufficient excuse for not supplying 
an index. 

In Chimney Corners: Merry Tales of Irish 
Folk-lure, by Seamus MacManus, illustrated by 
Pamela C. Smith (Harper & Brothers), is of 
the good old sort, with no moral, no allegory, 
and no hidden meaning, but plenty of blood- 
shed, witchcraft, and enchantment. Best of 
all the stories have a wild spontaneous swing 
about them, the bold outline, the flashing 
lights, and dreadful shades proper to their 
kind. We have read them with pleasure in 
our age; in our youth we should have read 
them with delight ; and they are good whole- 
some food for the young mind, unlike the senti- 
mental nursery stories too often offered to the 
rising generation, which can neither kindle the 
imagination nor expand the mind. These wild 
rough tales, at once dreadful and amusing, 
making no undue appeal to the sympathies and 
free from pathos, full of vitality and fancy and 
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imagination, are the very things to read in 
chimney corners of a winter's night. 








OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


Ecclesiastes; or, the Preacher. Explained by 
Annesley W. Streane. (Methuen & Co.)—This 
is the first volume of a new series appearing 
under the title of ‘‘The Churchman’s Bible,” 
and ‘‘intended to be of service to the general 
reader in the practical and devotional study of 
Holy Scripture.” The editors of the several 
books, ‘‘ whilst taking into account the latest 
results of critical research, will make it their 
main endeavour to exhibit and emphasize the 
permanent truths and principles” underlying 
the books of the Bible. As these commentaries 
are meant for a less advanced class of readers 
than the ‘‘ Oxford Commentaries” edited by 
Prof. Lock, one has here a proof positive 
that the tenets of the ‘‘higher critics” are now 
permeating the rank and file of Churchmen. 
Mr. Streane’s explanations will be found very 
useful. It may be held that they err on the 
side of prolixity ; but we must not judge every 
remark from the standpoint of the professed 
Bible student. 


The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt. 
—The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Text, with Notes, by 
C. H. Toy, LL.D. (Clarke & Co.)—The critical 
principles by which Prof. Haupt’s company of 
editors are guided are now so well known that 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on the subject in 
the present instance. Prof, Toy’s task was an 
extremely difficult one, owing to the very corrupt 
state of the Masoretic text of Ezekiel. It is, 
therefore, a great gain to see the accomplished 
work, The notes are very numerous, occupy- 
ing seventy-six pages, as against forty pages of 
Hebrew text. The remarks which we have 
examined convince us that a very high level 
of critical annotation has been reached. We 
should, perhaps, also mention that no colours 
had to be used for the text of Ezekiel. The 
present volume can, therefore, not be called 
* polychrome.” Two further parts of this Bible 
are the English translations of The Bouk of Joshua, 
by Prof. W. H. Bennett, and of The Book of 
the Prophet Ezekiel, also by Prof. Toy. These 
two present a striking contrast, for while no 
fewer than eight colours are required to 
indicate the sources of the Book of Joshua, 
the editor of Ezekiel admits that ‘‘his 
book has come down to us_ substantially 
as it left his hand.” The translation is made 
from the text in the Hebrew edition 
noticed above, in accordance with the results 
of modern scholarship. The notes are short 
and to the point, and are illustrated by numerous 
drawings and reproductions of ancient monu- 
ments bearing on the subject-matter. Both 
volumes are admirably printed. 

Thenew Hebrew Lexicon, by Drs. Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs (Oxford, Clarendon Press), has now 
reached its seventh part, carrying on the alpha- 


bet from 7295 to 333. The work continues to 
show the same accuracy and care as hitherto, and 
this fact no doubt accounts for its sluw rate of 
progress. Among the most exhaustive articles in 
the present part are those on the particles 7! 
(four columns) and }'> (nearly thirteen columns), 
which seem to deal with every possible use of 
the words. Other interesting articles are those 
on M3 and 813). 








BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Over-Pressure. By S. De Brath and F. 
Beatty. (Philip & Son.)—Mr. De Brath 
has shown in a previous work how ‘‘the 
foundations of success” are laid in rational 
education; and now he and Mr. Beatty main- 
tain that one of the results of our system of 
instruction is over-pressure, by which much 
energy is wastefully dissipated, and frequent 
failures, individual and national, caused. Our 








youths of both sexes do not suffer from over- 
pressure because they understand and learn 
too much, but because, in spite of the time, 
learning, and money devoted to _ instruc- 
tion, they grasp and acquire too little; and 
this result, we are told, is the outcome of 
injudicious methods and unscientific arrange- 
ment and grouping of studies. Messrs. De 
Brath and Beatty consider mainly the weak- 
ness in the instruction given to children from 
eight to twelve; and they are specially con- 
cerned with the sons and daughters of fairly pro- 
sperous persons, who remain at school to a later 
age. During these four years time is wasted and 
mental growth stunted or injuriously deflected ; 
and most of the overstrain felt afterwards by 
normally developed scholars is due ‘‘ to want of 
method, to feverish endeavour to catch up lost 
time, to the need for acquiring knowledge at the 
very time that our duties call for its exercise.” 
Mr. De Brath, in discussing ‘‘ nervous energy,” 
gives an adequate statement of what physiology 
tells us of the processes that accompany intel- 
lectual effort, and shows how in it, as in physical 
growth, this energy is consumed. ‘‘ Overwerked 
children cannot yrow, and overgrown children 
cannot work, up to normal standards.” We see 
that all interested in the really efficient educa- 
tion (in its comprehensive sense) of growing per- 
sons should study the phenomena of ‘‘ nervous 
energy ” quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 
The information required for the due intellectual 
equipment of men and women engaged in the 
struggle for existence is so varied, the time to 
acquire it is necessarily so limited, and the 
result of acquiring the right things by wrong 
methods or of wasting effort on unwisely selected 
studies is so disastrous, that ‘‘mental economics” 
must be closely studied and rigidly adhered to. 
Mr. De Brath provides a tabulated scheme of 
instruction from the eighth to the eigh- 
teenth year, which, although Greek is 
omitted, gives a full and, it seems to us, a 
useful curriculum. The ‘‘ humanistic ” training 
embraces English, Latin, French, including in 
each case history and literature. This is 
balanced by adequate scientific and mathe- 
matical training ; and both handwork and music 
are liberally recognized. Messrs. De Brath and 
Beatty make a most important point of the way 
in which the subjects are taught. Science and 
mathematics must deal with real first principles, 
and science must be taught by the heuristic 
method. Here, no doubt, there will be dis- 
agreement among professional teachers, and 
differences of opinion will be felt concerning the 
arrangement of the time-table, although the 
principle on which it is based is unassailable— 
viz., ‘‘that time shall be allotted to subject- 
matter in approximate order of its educational 
value.” The many weaknesses and absurdities of 
the prevalent systems of instruction are clearly 
pointed out. Messrs. De Brath and Beatty are 
quite ready and willing—as, indeed, are many 
other people—to make good all these defects 
and set the instruction machine in efficient 
working order. Why, then, is this not done ? 
The heading of the final chapter gives us the 
reason—‘' The Great Examination Question.” 
The country has deliberately handed over its 
young people to the ubiquitous, omniscient ex- 
aminer. It is hard to say whether the country 
acted wisely or foolishly—we see by a quotation 
that the late Head Master of Harrow thought 
unwisely : ‘‘Of all methods of selection the 
very worst is the counting up of marks at a 
literary examination.” The examination system 
has obviously not produced the best results 
possible, but it has produced fairly good results, 
and we do not gather that Mr. De Brath has 
any workable scheme for its replacement. The 
teachers of the country asa body are the only 
persons who could with any approximation to 
accuracy arrange our boys and girls in order of 
merit, and we cannot hand over the patronage 
of England to them—neither, probably, would 
they accept the burden if we could. Com- 


petitive examinations have become from the 
educationist’s point of view an evil, if not a 
necessary one; but it is impossible to replace 
them by mere qualifying examinations—i.e,, 
such examinations as would be passed by the 
average candidate of normal development trained 
without overstrain as Mr. De Brath would train 
him. The interesting questions raised in this 
volume are skilfully and judiciously handled 
by the authors, but they are not yet finally 
answered. 


The Essentials of School Diet. By Clement. 
Dukes, M.D. (Rivingtons.)—Fortified with a. 
prefatory note by Sir W. Broadbent, Dr. Dukes 
issues a second edition of his well-known treatise, 
In the note alluded to Sir W. Broadbent selects. 
for ‘‘ special emphasis” two theses: (1) That. 
stimulants, occasionally necessary as medicine, 
are entirely unnecessary, as diet, for the young ; 
(2) That any evening meal should be light, and 
not late—at 6 P.M. or thereabouts. It should be 
remembered in considering No. 2 that Dr. Dukes 
stipulates (pp. 128-40) for a very substantial 
breakfast, and a full and varied dinner at 1 or 
1.30 p.m. We are struck, on the whole, by 
the difficulty of keeping such a treatise up to 
date. Many defects alluded to by Dr. Dukes— 
e.g., that of allowing reading at meals—are, we 
imagine, very rare in public schools, and exist, 
not by tradition or general permission, but be- 
cause individual house masters or mistresses fear 
the trouble of thwarting their pupils. On the 
other hand, the practice of giving scanty break- 
fasts, to be eked out with better food by boys 
according to their means, exists in very high 
quarters indeed, is a deplorable scandal, and 
should be absolutely condemned. The dietary 
tables suggested by Dr. Dukes are useful as dis- 
couraging merely monotonous food, as hard on 
delicate boys; but they represent a luxurious 
variety of feeding which is far in excess of that 
of most homes. The treatise, however, is 
brightly and powerfully written, and is of great 
interest : the ‘‘Irishism ” of the final sentence 
on p. 119 and the bad Latinity of the motto on 
p. 28 should be corrected. 








ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


In The Church of the West in the Middle 
Ages: Vol. I., From Gregory the Great to St. 
Bernard (C. H. Kelly), Mr. Herbert B. Work- 
man has written a summary, at once useful and 
interesting, of the history of the formation of 
the power of the medizeval Papacy and of the 
institutions which assisted it. He is quite aware 
that the traditional Protestant view, both of 
motives and results, is hopelessly uncritical and 
biassed. We are therefore sorry that he should 
seem to apologize for his historical estimate in 
the preface :— 

“In the present volume I treat chiefly of the rise 
of institutions, the fall and decline of whose influ- 
ence and moral authority will be considered later. 
This will account for what may appear to some 
readers the tuo favourable estimate I have taken, in 
the period under consideration, both of the Papacy 
and of monachism.” 

Mr. Workman may feel assured that he will not 
meet any reproach on this ground from persons 
qualified to judge. He is fair, but by no means 
extravagant, in his estimate. If anything, he 
errs in considering ‘‘the sympathies of Pro- 
testants,” as though these had any bearing on 
a controversy of the eighth century ; and Mil- 
man, stimulating as he is, is too often appealed 
to as an authority on the very points where he is 
most assailable. Mr. Workman, indeed, might 
rather seem to lay himself open to the attack of 
Roman critics when he claims the Donation 
of Constantine and the forged Decretals as 
emanating from the Popes, for the latter at 
least are certainly Gallican, and no one has 
succeeded in assigning the former to any 
definite authorship. It is in his generat 


treatment that Mr. Workman is most suc- 
He is throughout well informed and 
Nor is his seholarship often at 





cessful. 
| fair-minded. 
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fault. If he calls Anno of Cologne ‘‘ Hanno,’ 
he may claim that he does so in deference to 
English usage. Heis on more doubtful ground 
when he dwells on the fatal year 1000, since 
this has left hardly a symptom among contem- 
porary writers, and the supposed ‘‘ dread and 
terror” of the year are to be traced to the 
imagination of Robertson in the eighteenth 
century. Still more disputable is the state- 
ment that ‘‘the idea of the ‘Crusades’ origin- 
ated with Hildebrand.” The reference to 
Haddan’s ‘Scots on the Continent,’ which 
Mr. Workman failed to find, may be easily 
verified in the ‘Remains of A. W. Haddan.’ 
Nor should Mr. Poole have been credited 
with first printing extracts which he merely 
cited from Floto. The whole text may now be 
read in a volume of the ‘ Monumenta Germanie,’ 
which Mr. Workman appears not to have con- 
sulted. 

The Tragedy of Bernardino Ochino has had 
a curious history. Written in Latin, printed 
once only, and that in the English version of 
Ponet, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, it has 
waited just 350 years for its second edition, 
which has now been published by Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mr. C. E. Plumptre being the editor. 
Apart from the question of Milton’s possible 
debt to it, the work is in itself interesting, 
both as “a rattling party pamphlet” and 
as showing to those who have even a slight 
acquaintance with modern phases of the secular 
conflict between Rome and not-Rome how very 
little change has come about in the positions 
taken up either by the attack or by the defence. 
The assailants’ weapons are perhaps more 
polished, the defenders’ less physically dan- 
gerous, but the ground is little changed. From 
another point of view Ponet’s version has its 
merits as a specimen of racy Elizabethan—or 
rather Edwardian—English, which, pace Mr. 
Plumptre, is not ‘‘ Middle English.” It is here 
that an editor might do service, and here that 
the present editor has failed to do it. Our fears 
as to his capacity for the task were aroused on 
the first page of the introduction, where men- 
tion is made of a woodcut, to be found in one 
of the two copies of the work in the British 
Museum, ‘‘representing the condition of the 
wicked at the Day of Judgment, with the words 
‘And then shall that be uttered whom the 
Lord shall consume,’” and so on, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 8. A foot-note says: ‘* Uttered, a 
Middle English word for put forth or expelled.” 
A facsimile of the woodcut is given, turning to 
which we read, as we expected, ‘‘ And then shall 
that wicked be uttered,” &c. Clearly Mr. 
Plumptre had no idea that it was a quotation 
from Scripture, or that ‘‘ uttered” rendered 
revelabitur. The foot-notes explaining terms 
are fairly copious, but often as untrustworthy 
as the specimen given. For example, where 
the text has (Lucifer loquitur), ‘*‘ When we had 
poured ambition, darnel, and dissension into 
the world,” we have a note, ‘‘ Darnel, a kind of 
worthless grass, but used here somewhat as 
‘tares’ in the parable.” Of course, it is the 
‘*tares” of the parable ; in the original Latin 
no doubt zizania, a word constantly used by 
writers of the period to denote dissensions. 
Elsewhere, the Pope and ‘‘Man’s Judgment ” 
are taking counsel together, and the latter 
suggests that a Scriptural proof would be 
effective. ‘* Yea, though it seemed writhed and 
wrasted with the braakes of your authority.” 
Here we find three notes: ‘‘ writhed, twisted”; 
‘*wrasted, torn”; and ‘‘braakes, brambles.” 
Of these, the first is superfluous (and still more 
so when repeated a page later) ; the others are 
wrong. ‘‘ Wrested”’ is surely a plain enough 
English word, and it does not mean “torn ”; 
‘*braaks ” is, of course, ‘‘ brake ”’=‘‘ rack ” (or 
something mechanical). Two other explanations 
are very funny. ‘‘ He [the Pope] sent,” says 
Lepidus, ‘‘a goodly present and a beautiful of 
blessings, pardons, jubilees,” &c. Mr. Plumptre 
notes ‘* Beautiful, used as a noun. In the 





sixteenth century it was no uncommon thing to 
use adjectives as nouns.” On the next page the 
text has, ‘‘so that at their return home again 
into their countries they might shine to orber 
with the light of their knowledge who per- 
adventure should otherwise remain in the dark- 
ness of ignorance.” ‘‘Orber” is an odd word ; 
but Mr. Plumptre is equal to it. ‘‘ Orber,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ literally to make round, but probably 
used here in a metaphorical sense, 7.e., to per- 
fect or complete.” Ingenious; though one 
would like another instance of the word, and 
the lack of an antecedent to ‘“‘ who” remains a 
difficulty. But is it certain that “‘ orber ” is not 
a misprint for ‘‘ other” ? The two are very much 
alike in some sixteenth-century hands. Before 
Mr. Plumptre undertakes to edit another book 
of that period we would advise him to make 
himself more familiar with both the hand- 
writing and the syntax then current. 


Extracts from the Diary and Autobiography 
of the Rev. James Clegg, Nonconformist Minister 
and Doctor of Medicine, 1679-1755. Edited by 
Henry Kirke. (Buxton, Wardley.)—This diary 
is of very mediocre interest. It is the ordinary 
diary of the Nonconformist minister of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and entirely 
devoid of the wealth of personal references 
which make the seventeenth-century diaries 
(such, e.g., as Oliver Heywood’s) invaluable 
storehouses of personal information. As if to 
emphasize the small value of the book from the 
biographical point of view, the editor has left 
it unindexed—an unpardonable fault. It may 
be safely stated that nine out of every ten 
readers using the book would use it for the 
purpose of biographical reference, would turn 
instinctively to the index, and not finding one, 
would throw the book aside. It is surely late 
in the day to insist upon such an elementary 
point. The autobiography contains some inter- 
esting references to Frankland’s Academy — 
notably the following descriptive of the routine: 

“1695. I was sent to the Reverend Mr, Frank- 
land’s at Rathmel—a noted Academy in the North. 
He had at that time about 80 young men boarded 
with him and in the town near him, to whom he 
read lectures with the help of an assistant. About 
a dozen more came near that time and were formed 
into a class. Among others Mr. Harvey of Chester, 
Mr. Bassnet and Murray of that town, Mr. Horrabin, 
and others. We entered with logick. I followed 
my studies very close and made as considerable a 
progress as most there. One [? our] tutor was a 
Ramist, but we read the logick both of Aristotle 
and of Ramus, and within the compass of the first 
year I was thought au able disputant in that way. 
sbeatd On Thursday afternoon we sometimes met for 
disputation, and often each night we had a con- 
ference on what we had been reading that day.” 
There is also a touching reference to the great 
tutor’s death :— 

1698. In October following the great and good 

old man Mr. Frankland died of the strangury and a 
universal decay. He read lectures to us till the day 
before his death in his bed. I saw him depart. He 
committed us all affectionately to God and died in 
great peace.” 
On the one problem which such a diary might 
be expected to illustrate (viz., the advance of 
Unitarian doctrine in the eighteenth century) 
there is an interesting passage, but practically 
nothing more :— 

* Several young men who had been under Mr. 
Frankland’s tuition at Rathmel also came about that 
time and placed themselves under Mr. Chorlton, 
who was admirably qualified for a tutor as well as a 
preacher. He read lectures to us in the forenoon 
in philosophy and divinity, and in the afternoon 
some of us read in the public library [at Manchester, 
presumably the Chetham Libraryj. It was there I 
first met with the works of Episcopius, Socinus, 
Crellius, &c. The writings of Socinus and his fol- 
lowers made little impression on me. Only I could 
never after be entirely reconciled to the Common 
doctrine of the Trinity, but then began to incline 
to the scheme which long after Dr. Clark espoused 
and published ; but I admired the clear and strong 
reasoning of Episcopius, and after that could never 
well relish the doctrines of rigid Calvinism.” 


Of the autobiography only seven pages of print 
are given. The diary is similarly extracted. 





The book cannot in any sense be said to 
have been edited, and the paper, print, and 
general get-up are alike detestable. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


James Hack Tuke: a Memoir. Compiled by 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Not every good and useful life affords 
matter for a memoir ; a bad man whose days are 
passed in fire and flood may be a finer subject 
for biography than the sweetest-natured human 
being whose working days are passed in a 
country bank and his leisure in the organization 
of charity. Indeed, the events of Tuke’s life 
were few, and his qualities were useful and 
lovable rather than interesting. He had good 
sense, quick sympathies, and a kind heart, and 
these moved him to good works which will keep 
his memory green long after this jejune little 
memoir is forgotten. 


She Walks in Beauty. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—The one fault of Miss 
Tynan’s stories is that they are too much alike— 
the characters, the incidents, the scene, may each 
be new, but the story lacks that touching quality 
which creates illusion, and we know on the first 
page what will happen on the last. This means, 
probably, that Miss Tynan is a lazy writer, and 
spins her web as she does her crochet, with 
only half her mind on her occupation. We feel 
not that life is being lived under our eyes, but 
that a charming story-teller is narrating some- 
thing that may well have happened, but that 
interests her less than the real life of her own 
home. This isa great fault, and but for it Miss 
Tynan would take a far higher place among the 
writers of our day, for she has always a pretty 
tale to tell and tells it simply and sweetly, and 
her girls are delightful. In this new book there 
are four charming girls as good and sweet and 
beautiful as roses, and no more like each other 
than a La France, a General Jaquinot, a Maré- 
chal Neil, and an Aimée Vibert. Each is 
wholly natural and perfect in her way, and two 
of Mr. Graydon’s three daughters divide the 
honours so equally that the book should have 
been named ‘ They Walk in Beauty.’ Of the four 
girls Sylvia is our(and the author’s) favourite, but 
Pamela appears to be the heroine. Nice as the 
girls are, they are what we expected, and it is 
on the character of Mr. Graydon that we con- 
gratulate Miss Tynan ; he is the very best kind 
of Irish gentleman, and is drawn to the life. 
With Anthony Trevithick we have little 
patience ; he has so much himself that none is 
left for onlookers, and he is not the first of Miss 
Tynan’s young men who through a long absence 
omit to write to the girls whose love they 
have won. Some other means to misunder- 
standing must be devised ; we do not believe 
in these cold-blooded youths, and our satis- 
faction when all comes right in the end is 
marred by our contempt for the youngsters who 
trifle so lightly with the best and sweetest girls 
imaginable. 


At the universities and elsewhere many 
people can now write occasional humorous verse 
more than passably ; to write it with the finish 
and scholarship which imply fastidious care in 
language, rhyme, and metre is as rare an 
achievement as ever. Hence a new volume by 
Mr. Owen Seaman, In Cap and Bells (Lane), is 
welcome. The author has by this time won a 
foremost place for himself in the kind of verse 
that he writes, and his book is notable, though 
not, we think, quite equal to the best he has 
done in the past. The pieces are mostly from 
Punch, and as full of sly and finished jibes as 
ever, only the satire seems for the most part 
too personal, too concerned with things of the 
moment, to have a wide and lasting appeal 
to readers. There cannot, however, fail to be 
a large public for the happy parody of the 
never-to-be-forgotten version of Omar Khayyam, 
which contains such stanzas as 
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The Lion and the Alligator squat 

In Dervish Courts—tbe Weather being hot— 

Under Umbrellas. Where is Mahmid now ? 
Piucked by the Kitchener and gone to Pot! 


Such parody is not very hard to write; more 
difficult are the excellent imitations of Tenny- 
son and Browning, which neatly hit off their 
narrative manners, and the humours of a recent 
retirement from the political arena to ‘‘a land 
where it is evermore P.M.” Some of the verses 
follow Calverley’s methods very closely; we 
prefer Mr. Seaman when he writes ‘‘on his 
own,” though every page, either original or in 
a borrowed style, shows some happy phrasing. 
Nofewerthan three poems are devoted to making 
fun of the Poet Laureate ; in fact, he seems to 
have taken the place of the German Emperor 
as the readiest cause of humour in journalists. 
Such perpetual insistence on one theme becomes 
a bore. It is possibly an error of taste, certainly 
of judgment. Some serious verse added at the 
end of the volume maintains the high level of 
commemorative poetry in Punch. There are 
one or two comments to be made on language, 
a point in which we expect a high standard 
from a classical scholar like Mr. Seaman, such 
training being not even now, whatever de- 
cadents may think, despicable for good English 
writing. ‘*All the winner” is hardly satis- 
factory in the singular as the cry of the newspaper 
boy. ‘‘Bug-shooters” is a piece of esoteric 
slang familiar to us, but not, we dare aflirm, to 
most ; at any rate, not a pretty term at the 
present crisis. ‘‘Coronee,” for a crowned 
person, is not English at all, and if it isa joke 
in journalese, should it not be in inverted 
commas? English is degenerating so fast that 
those who make the jokes of a nation need not 
accelerate the process. 


The Gold Star Line, by L. T. Meade and 
Robert Eustace (Ward, Lock & Co.), is a col- 
lection of thrilling tales of the sea told by the 
purser of a great liner. In the good ship Morn- 
ing Star sail all manner of men, and many strange 
things happen well worth the telling, and excel- 
lently well told. 


ANOTHER collection of short stories is A 
Mother’s Holiday, by John Strange Winter 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), written in the well-known 
vivacious style of that popular writer, and quite 
a be recommended as a plaything for an idle 

our. 


The History of Ruwlacc, or Rhiwlas; Ruedok, 
or Rhiwaedog; Bala, its Lake; the Valley of 
the Dee River; and much more of Merioneth- 
shire and Counties adjacent thereto. (Pewtress 
& Co.)—This work possesses little or no interest 
apart from the eccentric object of its author— 
Mr. R. J. Lloyd Price, the present owner of 
the house and estate of Rhiwlas, in Merioneth- 
shire. Having inherited a copy of the 1610 
edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (which he 
supposed to have been originally written in 
Norman-French), and finding in it the name 
of his residence spelt as Rulacc—obviously a 
misprint for Rulace, which is the English 
phonetic equivalent of the Welsh Rhiw - lis 
—Mr. Price forthwith decides to ‘‘restore” 
the name of Rulacc, as being ‘‘the ancient 
orthography which must be the most correct.” 
As many persons have addressed inquiries to 
Mr. Price with reference to this change, he 
now puts forth this book as ‘‘ a more discursive, 
and explanatory, and categorical reply than can 
be afforded to these querists by individual 
epistolary effort.” For the sake of uniformity, 
we presume, he also changes Rhiwaedog 
into Ruedok! As just now one of the 
guiding principles of the Ordnance Survey in 
their present revision of place-names is to 
adopt any spelling upon which an owner insists 
for the name of his property, it will be interest- 
ing to know whether the Department will adopt 
Mr. Price’s fantastic orthography for their 
new maps. Apart from its letterpress, the 
present booklet is of artistic appearance, being 
printed in antique style, with fancy borders, 





while it also contains some really beautiful 
photographs of the upper valley of the Dee. 


The Record of the Summer Excursions of the 
Upper Norwood Athenewm is the organ of a 
useful association which has held its meetings for 
twenty-three years and visited various places of 
interest. These last year included Oxford, 
Farnham, Waverley, Slyfield, Stoke d’Abernon, 
Wheathampstead, and Deepdene. It is a mis- 
take, however, that one member should con- 
tribute two papers, as is the case with Tottenham 
and Rochester, especially when neither is 
satisfactory. In the first, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s poem ‘ Victoria’s Tears,’ which 
appeared in the Atheneum on the Queen’s 
accession, is quoted from Pinnock’s ‘ History 
of England.’ In the paper on Rochester 
there are some curious references to Charles 
Dickens; the statement that ‘* most of the works 
were written in the house you have visited 
to-day ” is, of course, incorrect, as Gadshill did 
not becomethenovelist’s home until1859. Again, 
it is absurd to say that the Queen sent a tele- 
gram ordering Dickens’s interment in West- 
minster Abbey. The chairman, the Rev. Lord 
Victor Seymour, wisely makes the suggestion 
that some of the younger members should be 
induced to conduct rambles, and that the anti- 
quarian features of the society should be 
retained. The record, which is edited by Mr. J. 
Stanley and Mr. W. F. Harradence, is carefully 
printed and well illustrated, thanks to the 
courtesy of the Illustrated News, the Graphic, 
Sketch, and the Penny Illustrated Paper. 


CHANCELLOR CHRISTIE has issued a new edi- 
tion, largely revised, of his admirable biography 
of Etienne Dolet (Macmillan). The _biblio- 
graphy has been much extended, and, thanks to 
the researches of Prof. Stryienski, the docu- 
ments relating to Dolet’s arrest at Troyes have 
been found. The deed of partnership between 
Dolet and Dulin has also been recovered. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage (Hurst & 
Blackett) has emerged like a phoenix from the 
flames, and appears to be as little injured as 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. It looks 
as handsome as ever, and the preface makes no 
mention of the fire. In another year Lodge 
will attain his seventieth issue, a sufficient 
proof of the merits of the volume.—The Era 
Almanack (‘ Era’ Office), Mr. Ledger’s annual 
miscellany, is as welcome as usual.—We have 
also received from Messrs. Witherby & Co. 
the third issue of The Royal Navy List, Diary, 
and Naval Handbook. Mr. Carr Laughton 
contributes a good article on naval progress. 


Messrs. Dent have added to their pretty 
edition of Dickens’s novels Bleak House, the 
work which marks transition between Dickens’s 
earlier and later manners. Mr. Jerrold’s intro- 
duction is good. 


WE have received a most excellent supple- 
mentary volume to the fifth edition of Meyer’s 
admirable Konversations - Lexikon (Leipzig, 
Bibliographisches Institut). It retains the com- 
prehensiveness of treatment that marks the 
original work, and carries the details up to the 
year just expired. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Mackey (H. O.), Points, Parables, and Pictures, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
a ‘ay Triumpbant Certainties, and other Sermons, 
ce. 8vo. 
Robertson (J. D.), The Holy Spirit and Christian Service, 5/ 
Sessions (F.), Isaiah, the Poet-Prophet and Reformer, 3/6 
Sheldon (W. L.), An Ethical Sunday School, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Watsford (J.), Glorious Gospel Triumphs in Fiji and Aus- 
tralasia, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Armstead (H. W.), The Artistic Anatomy of the Horse, 
oblong folio, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Donnelly (I.), The Cipher, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Nature Pictures by American Poets, selected by A. R. 
Martle, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Spenser Anthology, 1548-91, edited by Prof. Arber, 2/6 





History and Biography. 
Arbuthnot (F. F.), The Mysteries of Chronology, 6/ net. 
Callow (E.), Old London Taverns, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Clapham (J. H.), The Causes of the War of 1792, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Joerg (J. A.), Outlines of French History, cr. 8vo. limp, 2/6 
Saint-Amand (I. dé), Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de 
Montijo, translated by E. G. Martin, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Sanderson (E.), Historic Parallels to l’Affaire Dreyfus, 6/ 
Wilson (H. W.), Tbe Downfall of Spain, roy. 8vo. 14/ net. 
Woolman (J.), The Journal of, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Jay (E. A. H.), A Glimpse of the Tropics, illustrated, 6/ 
Kingsley (G. H.), Notes on Sport and Travel, 8vo. 8/6 net. 
Russell (R.), Natal, the Land and its Story, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles: Glass- 
coach—Graded, by H. Bradley, folio, sewed, 5/ 
Science. 
Andrews (W.), Diuturnal Theory of the Earth, 8vo. 15/ 
Dreyer (F. C.), How to Get a First Class in Seamanship, 5/ 
Fiske (J.), A Century of Science, and other Essays, 8/6 
Leigh (M. C.), The Witness of Creation, er. Svo. 2/6 
Livingstone (W. P.), Black Jamaica, cr 8vo. 6/ 
Luff (A. P.) and Page (F. J. M.), A Manual of Chemistry, 
Inorganic and Organic, 12mo. 7/6 
Miles (KE. H.), Muscle, Brain, and Diet, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Paget (S.), Experiments on Animals, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Parker (T. J.) and Haswell (W.A.), A Manual of Zoology, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 
General Literature. 
Alexander (Mrs.), Through Fire to Fortune, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Barnes (J.), Drake and his Yeomen, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Bird (M.), Lao-Ti the Celestial, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Bloch (I. S.), Modern Weapons and Modern War, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Clark (R.), Golf, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Cornish (J. F.), Sour Grapes, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Earle (A. M.), Child-Lifein Colonial Days, ex. cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 
Francis (M. H.), Yeoman Fleetwood, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Lodge (E.), The Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
m pire, royal 8vo, 31/6 
Sergeant (A.), A Rise in the World, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wemyss (G.), A Fantasy in Fustian, 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Hehbn (J.), Die Einsetzung des hl. Abendmabls als Beweis 
die Gottheit Christi, 3m. 

Kautzsch (E.), Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des 
Alten Testaments, 2 vols. 20m. 

Konig (E.), Die Originalitét des neulich entdeckten 
hebriischen Sirachtextes, 2m. 50. 

Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum Historica: 
Vol. 4, Part 2, Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis, 
1304-78, 8m. 50. 

Schweitzer (A.), Die Religionsphilosophie Kant’s, 7m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Lebégue (L.), Cinquante Dessins pour illustrer les ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ 60fr. 

Maitres (Les) de la Photographie, 12fr. 

Vuillier (G.), Plaisirs et Jeux, 24fr. 
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MR. UNWIN’S ‘CHAPBOOK.’ 
36, Gower Street, W.C., January, 1900. 

On returning to Europe after some months’ 
absence I find that a translation made by me 
from a Russian story by V. Garshin, ‘ Attalea 
Princeps,’ has appeared under my name in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s ‘ Chapbook.’ 

For personal reasons into which I need not 
enter, it would be unpleasant to me to have 
any one misled into supposing me to have con- 
sented to the publication. I hope, therefore, 
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that you will allow me to explain the matter in 
your columns. ; 

In 1893, I think, I offered to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin several translations. This one was re- 
jected ; but he forgot to return the MS., and 
I carelessly omitted to claim it. I heard no 
more of it till a few weeks ago, when proofs of 
the rejected translation were forwarded to me 
in America, with a request that I should correct 
and return them. Mr. Fisher Unwin was, at 
my request, informed of my objection to the 
appearance of my name in his publication, but 
had, it appears, already issued the volume. It 
is only fair to him to say that he then offered 
to pay me for the MS. if I would accept money 
for it ; but this I could not do. Ido not wish 
to dispute with him the possession of the story, 
and trouble you for space only in order to 
prevent a misunderstanding. 

E. L. Voyrnica. 





SIR THOMAS SMITH. 
January 9, 1900. 

I rHInK there is something more than an 
‘*opinio potior” in favour of Sir Thomas Smith’s 
ordination. Ina volume of autobiographical and 
astrological notes preserved inthe British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 325), Smith himself writes on fol. 3, 
*¢1546, A° 33 inchoante [quod ccelebs essem 
sacerdotio sum donatus [‘auctus’ crossed out 
ab eodem [i.e., episcopo Eliensi].” This is good 
evidence that Smith was ordained, not merely 
deacon, as your reviewer suggests, but also 
priest. The exact significance of the inserted 

hrase ‘‘ quod ccelebs essem” is open to doubt ; 

ut it is curious, especially when read with 
Smith’s confession that an illegitimate son was 
born to him some two months later. 
A. F. Poxtarp. 


*,* If Smith’s astrological notes stood alone 
there would be no difficulty ; but we have also 
the fact that in the following year an apology had 
to be made in an official document for his not 
being a priest. 








MEDIZVAL LONDON. 


Ir is interesting to find that the valuable 
record ‘The Receipt Roll of the Exchequer, 
1185,’ recently published by the London School 
of Economics, unexpectedly confirms, on two 
er views I expressed in ‘The Commune of 

ondon.’ Dealing with the hanging of John 
‘* Senex,” a tragedy which made a stir in the 
London of Henry II., I ventured to ‘* suggest 
that Senex is merely an elegant Latinization of 
Viel, the name of a leading London family, 
which was usually Latinized Vetulus,” and that 
therefore John ‘‘ Vetulus,” whose hanging is 
recorded on the Pipe Roll of 1175, was the 
same man. The above record now proves that 
William ‘* Vetus” (i.e, Senex) or ‘‘le Veil,” 
of London, was the brother of John “ Vetulus,” 
deceased. All three forms here occur together. 

The other point was not a suggestion, but 
a conclusion on which I have long insisted, 
namely, that when the ‘ Dialogus’ was written 
there was still no permanent Treasury at West- 
minster (p. 80). My insistence upon this point, 
in spite of contradiction, is now justified by this 
record, which proves, as its editor observes, 
that ‘*the Westminster Exchequer closed its 
doors at the conclusion of the Michaelmas 
session,” the bulk of the money then paid in 
being remitted to Winchester (‘‘in thesauro 
Wintoniz ”), where was still, as I have insisted, 
the permanentcentral Treasury, whilearelatively 
small balance was deposited in London, at the 
Temple. The Westminster Treasury, there- 
fore, as I wrote in ‘The Commune of London,’ 
was ‘‘ temporary, not permanent,” even so late 
as 1185. J. H. Rounp. 











THE LIFE OF BABAR. 
January 15, 1900. 

I ceRTAINLy did not intend to ‘‘ suggest,” as 
your reviewer imagines, that he had not read 
my book ; his article is ample proof to the con- 
trary, and I am sorry that I should appear 
ungrateful to so generous and appreciative a 
critic. But when he wrote that ‘“‘how he 
[Babar] escaped...... is unknown, because there 
is a hiatus in the MSS. of the memoirs,” it was 
natural to conclude that he had not noticed 
that I gave the conclusion of the adventure from 
the Turki version, which supplies the passages 
missing in the Persian MSS. Now it appears 
that your reviewer, in writing ‘‘ unknown,” 
intended to say that, though certainly known 
in the Turki version, the conclusion of the story 
there given may not be authentic. That is quite 
a different matter, and much too complicated to 
be discussed here. I may, however, remark 
that there is some doubt as to how far Erskine 
used a Turki version; that there are several 
Turki MSS. of the ‘ Memoirs’ besides that used 
for Ilminsky’s text ; that M. Pavet de Courteille 
was not my sole authority ; and that internal 
evidence seems to warrant the belief that the 
additional passages in question are genuine. 

Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 








A NEW ‘IMAGE OF PITY.’ 
Richmond, Surrey, January 14, 1900. 

Last August, when examining a manuscript 
primer of the first half of the tifteenth century 
in the Cathedral Library at York (16, G. 5), I 
found attached to one of the leaves a print of an 
apparently unknown form of the Indulgence 
known as the ‘Image of Pity.’ It is from a 
single woodblock measuring 4% by 23 inches. 
In the upper part there is a shield about 
34 inches high, in which the instruments of the 
Passion are disposed. The Cross is in the 
centre with the Crown of Thorns hanging over 
it, two large nails on the two arms and a third 
in the lower part, on the sides of which are, on 
the left a hammer, and on the right a pair of 
tweezers. Behind the Cross two spears are 
arranged saltire-wise, the sponge being on the 
head to the right of the spectator. Above the 
hammer are two birch-rods crossed, and above 
the tweezers two scourges. About halfway up 
the cross there is a heart from which blood falls 
into a chalice a little below it. Outside the 
shield on either side of its base are the words 
‘* Ecce homo,” and, below these, ‘‘ Who sii euer 
deuoutely | behouldith these armys of | criste 
haith vi‘. viic. lv. ¥. pér.” 

It will be seen that this interesting design 
differs from most of those known, including the 
six described by the late Henry Bradshaw in his 
‘Collected Papers,’ in not having the figure of 
Christ standing before the Cross and the various 
instruments and emblems arranged as a border. 
The inscription and number of years of pardon 
differs in most cases, but at the Bodleian 
Library there is an ‘Image of Pity’ (MS. 
Rawl. D. 403) which has the words ‘‘ Who sum 
euer deuoutly beholdith. | these armys off cristis 
passyon hat | vi M. vijC lv yeris off pardon,” 
closely resembling those given above, although 
the design is a Pieta. This is clearly of the 
end of the fifteenth century, or perhaps of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, as is also 
the example I have described. As the primer 
in which it occurs is of York use, it is not 
unlikely that the Indulgence was printed in 
that city. Mr. Gordon Duff has ascertained 
that there were printers in York by the end of 
the fifteenth century, and this may turn out to 
be one of their earliest productions. 

The Cathedral Library at York is a rich and 
little-known one. It is regrettable that some of 
its treasures, like those of many another library, 
have been allowed to suffer from damp, though 
most of the books are now well protected. 

S. C. CockeRELL. 





‘ALPINE MEMORIES.’ 
40, Silver Crescent, Gunnersbury, W. 

I sHoutp be obliged to the reviewer of 
‘ Alpine Memories’ if he would direct me to the 
passage in which I use ‘‘crevasse” in a mis- 
leading sense. I hold my use of ‘‘ descension ” 
justitied by the constant and popular use of the 
contrasting noun ‘‘ ascension,” as in ‘* Ascension 
Day.” What need to find an ‘‘ English equi- 
valent” for a word which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of Prince Henry (in ‘Henry IV.’)? 
‘*To put in an appearance” is certainly not 
slang; it is, I believe, a legal phrase, and is 
defined uncontumeliously in Webster, the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ &c. It would be unkind to 
suspect that, according to his criterion, your 
reviewer's phrase ‘‘it is all very well” is also 
slang. 

To enter on the general question of trans- 
lating from the French would be a thankless 
task. If I had framed my sentences after the 
genius of the language I was writing in, I should 
have produced a piece of English literature. 
That would have been nice, but it is not quite 
what I was aiming at. I wished as far as pos- 
sible to reproduce the effect of French rhetoric, 
of French feeling, in English—well aware that 
I should test the elasticity of our literary forms, 
but confident that I should not dislocate them. 
In passages where Javelle was merely imparting 
information—was not a stylist—I admit that 
I have not disdained to employ colloquial Eng- 
lish. 

Allow me to ask one more question. If 
inaccuracy is painful to your reviewer, why 
should he depreciate the value of my corrections 
of the original text ? W. H. CuHesson. 


*,* The misuse of ‘‘crevasse” occurs on 
p. 135, where it is used, so far as can be gathered 
from the text, to denote the cranny between 
the rock and the ice at the side of a couloir. 
‘* Ascension Day” is technical. We do not say 
the ‘‘ascension” or *‘descension” of a mountain, 
but ‘*ascent”’ and ‘‘ descent.” 








SALE. 

Messrs. Hopeson included the following in 
their sale last week : Ravenscroft’s Briefe Dis- 
course of the True Use of Charact’ring the 
Degrees of Perfection in Music, 1614 (exceed- 
ingly scarce), 391. Shelley’s Laon and Cythna, 
uncut, 1818, 13/. Rogers’s Italy, proofs, 41. 
Orme’s Military and Naval Anecdotes, 51. 2s. 6d. 
Norfolk Archzology, 15 vols., 11. 10s. Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 20 vols., 91. Book-Prices 
Current, 13 vols. (the first five in numbers), 
111. 17s. 








DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


THE death of James Martineau, at the patri- 
archal age of ninety-four, removes a thinker of 
considerable power and influence and a per- 
sonality of even greater significance. Almost 
alone among modern English philosophers he 
exercised his influence for over fifty years in 
the main through oral teaching, and he pub- 
lished his first philosophic book of importance 
at the mature age of eighty. He thus ap- 
proximates more nearly to the Greek type of 
the sage than almost any professed philosopher 
of the century. It is true that neither Sir 
William Hamilton nor T. H. Green produced 
any important work during his lifetime, but in 
both cases this was due to the accident of a 
comparatively early death. Martineau delibe- 
rately chose to sum up a long life of thought at 
an advanced age. 

This somewhat impaired the value and effec- 
tiveness of his published work when it finally 
appeared in the eighties, dealing as it did 
with the conditions of thought in the sixties. 
There was an old-world flavour about specula- 
tions which treated Malebranche and Cud- 
worth as still living forces in the world of 
thought, and left Kant and his school out 
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of account. It was difficult for the student to 
wrench his mind from the problems of the 
present to those of the past, and even more 
difficult to connect the two on the large lines of 
logical development laid down in the ‘Types of 
Ethical Theory.’ 

Not that Martineau was unaware of the more 
recent forms which the everlasting problems 
of life and mind had taken, chiefly owing to 
the rise of the evolution doctrine. Indeed, his 
position in the history of English speculation 
might best, perhaps, be defined as that of De- 
fender of the Faith against the assaults of 
naturalism and agnosticism. His duels in the 
magazines and in pamphlets with Prof. Huxley 
were the chief means by which the public out- 
side the ranks of his scholars were made aware 
of the existence of a thinker valiant enough 
and capable enough to check the tempestuous 
onslaughts of biological investigators — ‘‘ the 
young, light-hearted masters of the West ”—on 
the old citadels of faith. By acurious irony the 
foremost post in the struggle for faith was held 
by the distrusted heretic of earlier days whose 
candidature for the Grote Professorship at 
University College had alarmed the orthodox 
almost as much as it raised the ire of the secu- 
larists, and finally resulted in rejection. 

Martineau has himself given the stages by 
which he was led from the Benthamism of his 
earlier days to the idealism of his maturer teach- 
ing. In large measure his development was 
logical and independent, as John Stuart Mill 
noticed at the beginning of the forties, but 
it was the renewed study of Greek philosophy 
under Trendelenburg in Berlin at their end that 
completed the transformation. Henceforth he 
held a position which took account of the 
English developments of thought from the stand- 
point of the revived and renewed Aristotle of 
Germany. In particular, he ‘‘ made earnest,” 
as the Germans say, with the category 
of causality, and saw in the Divine 
Will the essence of the world - energy both 
in nature and in man. It was by demand- 
ing a volitional element in cause that he 
met Huxley’s phenomenalism most effectively. 
It is this principle which he calls to his aid in 
refuting Spinoza, in whom he rightly saw the 
most powerful opponent to the orthodox doc- 
trine. His monograph on that philosopher is 
perhaps his most effective critical work, and in 
it the influence of Trendelenburg is plainly dis- 
cernible. 

It was in the facts of the moral life that he 
sought and discovered the antidote to naturalism. 
His treatise on the ‘ Types of Ethical Theory ’ 
is thus his chief work, and in it is to be found 
his most powerful criticism of the claims of evo- 
lution to explain the universe of real being. His 
own more original contribution to ethical theory 
—the criterion of morality as obedience to the 
higher of two conflicting motives—has failed to 
command any wide assent among professed stu- 
dents of ethics, owing to the difficulty of mixed 
motives ; but the elaborate discussion which 
leads up to the determination of the scale of 
motives is a valuable contribution to ethical 
theory, owing to its wide inductions of ethical 
facts and the acute deductions, often of practical 
significance, drawn from them. 

The whole foundation of his ethics was theo- 
logical, hence a certain weakness in a theory 
which claimed to be, in his own phraseology, 
idio-psychological, or independent, yet turned 
out to be based on certain theological pos- 
tulates. These he endeavoured to substantiate 
in his second contribution to thought, his ‘ Study 
of Religion.’ Here he made a bold attempt to 
revive teleology, notwithstanding its supposed 
disappearance under Darwinian attack, and gave 
his readers, as it were, a tenth Bridgewater 
treatise. It can scarcely be said that the attempt 
was a success, though the spirit with which the 
attack was made by a veteran of eighty-three 
was itself sufficient to give distinction to the 
book. Yeta certain harshness of style compared 





with the ‘Types’ was a significant sign that not 
even a Martineau could defy time with impunity. 

For one of the most striking things about his 
contributions to English thought was their style, 
which contrasted so favourably with the caco- 
phonies of the Neo-Hegelians. Only Mill can 
vie with him as a stylist among the professed 
philosophers, and even Mill he surpassed in 
grace if not in lucidity. It has been plausibly 
argued that this combination of clearness and 
elegance in Martineau’s style was due to 
his Huguenot descent, and he was only 
rivalled in this regard by Newman, himself 
derived from the same stock. 

The style certainly reflected the man in Mar- 
tineau’s case. The beauty of order, the nobility 
of tone, the chastened enthusiasm, the austerity 
of truth with the charm of sincerity, shone out 
both in the man and his books. No one that 
has been honoured by his acquaintance even in 
the slightest degree can have failed to be touched 
by the grave yet winning courtesy, the utter 
absence of self - consciousness, the consistent 
appeal to none but the highest motives, the 
constant endeavour to seek and disseminate the 
truth. These will be a permanent influence 
with his pupils and friends, and enable us to 
understand how he preferred to teach rather by 
personal influence than by the printed page, 
master as he was of the art of the written word. 
Yet his books suffered by the choice, and they 
came too late to secure him his due place 
in the development of English thought, which 
was rather by the side of Mill and Hamilton 
than of Darwin and Green. JosepH Jacoss. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Messrs. Arcuipatp OonsTaBLE & Oo. 
have now in the press and will shortly issue 
a volume consisting of a corpus of all the 
early English Rolls of Arms. Though ver- 
sions of some of these Rolls have appeared in 
print since the days of Nicolas and Pal- 
grave, the want of accuracy in many of 
them and the difficulty of collating these 
scattered documents have deprived them of 
their chief interest and value for the his- 
torian and antiquary. This will be the first 
volume of a series edited by Mr. Oswald 
Barron and Mr. St. John Hope, which is 
intended to form an exhaustive and definitive 
library of English heraldry. The subsequent 
volumes treat of the history, grammar, and 
art of heraldry, and include a complete 
‘Armory and Ordinary of English Medieval 
Arms.’ The volumes will be profusely 
illustrated. 


Tue Westminster Gazette hinted last Satur- 
day at the coming retirement of the editor 
of the Standard, and since then the World 
has announced it without any circumlocu- 
tion, although it was supposed, a few days 
ago, to be a profound secret carefully 
guarded. Mr. Mudford is the oldest of the 
editors of the London morning papers, and 
has directed the policy of the Standard with 
great ability and resolution. He has been 
emphatically an autocrat. 


To the Cornhill Magazine for February 
Major Arthur Griffiths contributes an article 
on that—at the present time—much-dis- 
cussed branch of the War Office known 
as ‘‘the Intelligence Department”; and 
Freiherr von Elft furnishesone of his pictures 
of Boer life in his sketch entitled ‘At a 
Free-State Toll-Bar.’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
discusses in ‘The Mystery of Lord Bate- 
man’ the authorship of that ballad, with 
which the names of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Cruikshank have been associated; Mr. 





Alexander Innes Shand sketches, in ‘ The 
Sycophant of the Last Century,’ the career 
of the notorious George Bubb Dodington ; 
and the Rev. H.C. Beeching defends ‘ Izaak 
Walton’s Life of Donne’ against a recent 
adverse criticism. The fiction in this number 
comprises a South African tale, entitled 
‘By the Waters of Marah,’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam Charles Scully; ‘ Miss Sophia’s Pre- 
scription,’ by Miss Stuart-Langford; and 
chaps. iv.-vi. of Henry Seton Merriman’s 
serial story ‘The Isle of Unrest.’ 


Mr. E. H. Busx has retired from the 
chairmanship of Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London, after holding that office 
for eight years. At the meeting of Con- 
vocation on Monday last Mr. Busk men- 
tioned a very satisfactory result of the steps 
which have been taken to reorganize the 
University. It appears to be anticipated, 
from information which has reached the 
Statutory Commission, that as many as a 
thousand students from the colonies and the 
United States may attend the University for 
“post-graduate” or other courses of re- 
search. 


Tue Charity Commissioners have produced 
their new scheme for the management of 
Dean Colet’s foundation and the govern- 
ment of St. Paul’s School. The scheme 
will, of course, pass through the process 
prescribed by the Endowed Schools Act. 
As it is the outcome of the compromise to 
which we referred some time ago, which was 
accepted by the friends of the school as 
generally satisfactory, it is not probable that 
any serious difficulty will stand in the way 
of a final settlement. 

M. Leorotp Roruscnitp has undertaken 
to establish a prize in King’s College School 
for the encouragement of the study of 
French and German. This may be re- 
garded as one of many indications of the 
increased usefulness and prosperity of the 
school since its migration from the Strand 
to its present home at Wimbledon. 

Tue ‘ History of Surrey’ in the “ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England” will 
be edited by Mr. Montagu S. Giuseppi, 
secretary of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, and Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A. 

Tue death in his eightieth year is an- 
nounced of Mr. ©. P. Mason, the compiler 
of an ‘English Grammar’ which has run 
through a great number of editions, and 
other school-books. Mr. Mason was also a 
considerable contributor to Sir W. Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography.’ 
He for many years kept a private school at 
Denmark Hill. 

WE are glad to hear that the German 
Emperor has conferred upon Prof. Buch- 
heim, of King’s College, London, the ‘“‘ Rothe 
Adler-Orden Dritter Classe,’’ on account of 
his services rendered to the study of German 
literature in this country. 

By the will of a wealthy Africander, Dr. 
W. Hiddingh, the Cane University profits 
to the extent of 25,000/., with a site for 
new university buildings, and 5,000/. for 
the foundation of a scholarship. The South 
Africa College receives from the same 
source a legacy of 10,0007. 

A memorr of the late Mr. Charles Tom- 
linson, by his niece, Mary Tomlinson, is 
= ready for publication by Mr. Elliot 

tock. 
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M. Georcres MicueEt, of the Journal des 
Débats and the Economiste Frangais, has 
succumbed to an attack of influenza at the 
age of fifty-six. He was one of the most 
distinguished writers on economics in France, 
and a close friend of M. Léon Say, to whose 
memory he lately devoted a book entitled 
‘Léon Say: sa Vie et ses CEuvres.’ He 
contributed largely to Léon Say’s ‘ Diction- 
naire d’Economie Politique,’ and also wrote 
a remarkable ‘ Eloge de Vauban.’ 

Ir is interesting to note that, notwith- 
standing the severe censorship of the press 
in Finland, the total number of Finnish and 
Swedish periodicals published there during 
1899 rose from 208 in the previous year to 
917. Of these 134 were in Finnish, 79 in 
Swedish, and 4 in both languages. A few, 
however, were suspended or suppressed 
before the year was out. 

THERE are no Parliamentary Papers of 
general interest this week. 








SCIENCE 


—_— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Unver a rather startling, but misleading title 
a bright book, The Revival of English Agri- 
culture, has been issued by Messrs. Jarrold & 
Sons from the pen of Mr. Anderson Graham, 
Special Commissioner on Agriculture to the 
Morning Post. In twenty-nine chapters the 
following subjects are discussed very briefly 
within 276 small octavo pages: Proofs of Re- 
vival; How Derelict Essex was Saved; A London 
Shopkeeper on English Butter ; Jersey to the 
Rescue; Lord Fitzharding’s Dairy; Views 
of Co-operation; Lord Northbrook and _ his 
Tenants ; Co-operative Marts; The Vale of 
Avon; Farming on the Cotswolds ; Lord Bath- 
urst’s Flax-fields; Farming in Northumber- 
land ; A Dealer in Poultry ; A National Organi- 
zation; England’s Market Garden; Flowers, 
Fruit, and Ladies; A Cider Enthusiast ; Read- 
ing and Lady Warwick’s Hostel; Education 
and Agriculture; The Duke of Portland’s 
Theory; Land and Light Railways; The 
Farmer's Box; Farming in Germany; Farm- 
ing in France ; Why Farming Pays in France ; 
Farming in Italy; Farming in America; The 
Rural Exodus; and The Views of Sir John 
Bennet Lawes. The handy volume provides 
interesting matter, and will repay perusal, but 
the reader must not expect to find the great 
subject of English agriculture discussed except 
in a casual fashion. While all sorts of side issues, 
valuable enough in a minor local way, have 
been inquired into, and in a majority of cases 
hopefully reported on, yet the backbone of the 
agriculture of this country seems to have been 
almost left out. For example, although we have 
charming essays on the growing of strawberries, 
the making of jam, and a host of other sub- 
jects, in addition to those enumerated 
above, practically nothing is said of the all- 
important live-stock interest of the country, on 
the success or failure of which so much of 
British agriculture depends; or of the great 
changes which have taken place in the systems 
of rotation of crops—the introduction of catch 
crops, for example, which have practically 
revolutionized agriculture in many important 
areas of England; the change in the methods 
of cultivation; the increased beneficial and in- 
expensive use of the grubber in place of the 
plough in the cultivation of greencrop land; the 
enormous improvements in the methods of 
manuring agricultural crops; the rational treat- 
ment of both temporary and permanent pas- 
tures; and the improved varieties of crop and 
pasture plants which have recently been intro- 
duced. But the climax mounts almost to 





absurdity when it is suggested that in market 
gardening and la petite culture generally, 
where the spade takes the place of the 
plough, is to be found the salvation of 
British agriculture, especially after the state- 
ment of the increasing difficulty of retaining 
people upon the land in competition with the 
less laborious and more sociable employments 
in large centres of population, and still more 
especially when Sir John Lawes, with all his 
great experience, says distinctly that he has 
no remedy to suggest. In dealing with the 
influence of our system of education in con- 
nexion with the rural exodus our author misses 
the crux of the position by not noticing that 
the weak point is not in the greater amount 
of education that country boys have the 
opportunity of getting, but in the removal of 
them during the early years of their life—the 
school period—from that close association with 
the country which gives them an interest in and 
familiarity with rural surroundings. This re- 
moval provides ample opportunity to develope 
habits of trifling—for unfortunately the majority 
of them do not study—and their time would 
be better, as formerly, devoted, at least during 
the busy seasons on the farm, to the acquisi- 
tion of experience in manual labour, which 
the older a boy grows becomes an increasing 
drudgery to him. 

We have often praised the series known as 
‘*Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel.” Several volumes of recent issue on 
various extra-European portions of the globe 
have seemed to us admirable and almost perfect 
specimens of what such books should be. The 
difficulties of dealing in a similar way with 
Europe are considerable, and it is not easy to 
see how they could be better overcome than by 
Mr. George Chisholm in the first volume, which 
contains the mainland of Europe, as the title- 
page tells us, ‘‘excluding the North-West.” 
The United Kingdom is excluded, as are Sweden 
and Norway ; France is included in the volume. 
In the account of the ethnology of European 
Russia the Ugrio-Finnish race is described in 
its Finmark home on both sides of the Baltic, 
though now almost confined to the north in 
Finland ; but insufficient attention is paid to 
the Finnish element in other parts of European 
Russia. We are told, for example, that in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan there are Tartar settle- 
ments. The fact is that the population of that 
part of Russia is almost entirely non-Russian. 
The Government of Kazan, the Government of 
Viatka, the Government of Perm, and a vast 
district round are inhabited by different tribes 
of the Ugrio-Finnish race, of whom a portion 
during the Tartar conquest were converted to 
Mohammedanism, but of whom the majority 
remained pagan until lately, and are now 
Orthodox. The Ugrio-Finnish tribes of the 
east central parts of European Russia are most 
interesting. The usual geographer’s error of 
representing the Ural as something like a con- 
tinuous chain is perpetrated in all the maps in 
this volume. The text rightly tells us that for 
150 miles south of latitude 59° the extreme height 
of the Ural does not exceed 2,000 feet. But 
at this distance from the sea 2,000 feet is no hill 
at all; that is to say, a mere roll of the 
surface is all that marks the supposed chain of 
the Ural in many places. It is, indeed, possible 
to go from Calais a long way into Siberia without 
seeing anything else so like a hill as the northern- 
most slopes of the Harz as discerned from Han- 
over, or a pretty wooded cliff at Wilna, which 
is only about 200 feet in height. 








ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE, 


Dr. Isaac Roperts has recently published 
(‘ Knowledge’ Office) a second volume of his 
Photographs of Stars, Star-Clusters, and Nebule, 
containing twenty-eight plates obtained at Crow- 
borough with the same instruments and by the 
same methods as those in the former volume, 





which appeared in 1893. He remarks, however, 
that, owing to the improvements in the manu- 
facture of photographic films and the extended 
data now available for discussion, certain deduc- 
tions concerning the evolution of stellar systems 
are now permissible which six years ago would 
have been justly considered premature. In the 
first place he points out that comparisons be- 
tween the photographs of the great nebula in 
Andromeda, of that in Orion, of those about 
the Pleiades, and of regions of the Milky Way 
in the constellation Cygnus taken years ago and 
taken recently under much longer exposure and 
with improved instrumental means, show no ex- 
tension of nebulosity or increase in the number 
of stars involved, the only difference exhibited 
being that the star-images and the nebulosities 
have greater density on the later plates. Some- 
what more than a century has elapsed since 
Laplace suggested that the solar system might 
have been evolved out of nebulous matter; but 
the evidence is now very strong that stellar 
systems have also been evolved from matter 
similar in its constitution. To Lord Rosse is 
due the credit of recognizing the spiral cha- 
racter of the large and bright nebula in Canes 
Venatici, as well as of many others. A com 
parison between his measurement of the nebula 
taken in 1872 and the photographs recently ob- 
tained by Dr. Roberts shows, with a high degree 
of probability, that a revolution of the whole on 
its nucleus is taking place, and similar motions 
are doubtless in progress in others. 

“ We also know of the existence of dark bodies, 

probably extinct suns and planets, but of their fre- 
quency and number we can form no conception. 
The movements of these bodies are also in various 
directions with reference toeach other. Hence it is 
not an unreasonable assumption that collisions must 
take place amongst them—that stars may collide with 
stars or with nebule, or that nebulz may collide 
with each other.” 
Dr. Roberts proceeds to consider the 
effect of these meetings, coupled with 
the fact of the more or less sudden appear- 
ance of new stars, both in historical records 
and in our own time, when the circumstances 
can be more carefully studied. From 
these considerations he submits as a probable 
inference that collisions between bodies in space 
may be one of the causes leading to the evolu- 
tion of new stellar systems out of the wreckage 
of those pre-existent. 

The publication of Prof. Newcomb’s Tables 
of the heliocentric motions of Uranus and Nep- 
tune (forming Parts III. and 1V. of Vol. VII. 
of Astronomical Papers prepared for the Use of 
the‘ American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac’) 
marks the completion of a work projected when 
he took charge of the American ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ Office in 1877, 7.e., the construction 
of new tables of the eight major planets, based 
on consistent and uniform elements and masses 
and on all the available observations since 1750. 
A special discussion of residual errors in longi- 
tude has been made with reference to the inter- 
esting question of a planet exterior to Neptune 
influencing its motion ; these were not found to 
be of the systematic character which they would 
show if arising from the action of an unknown 
body. 

We have received the Report of the Super- 
intendent (Capt. C. H. Davis) of the United 
States Naval Observatory for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1899. The Astronomical 
Director (Prof. Harkness) gives an account of 
the work effected with the large telescope, the 
26-inch equatorial having been employed as 
usual almost exclusively on faint and difficult 
objects, which could not well be reached with 
smaller instruments, and in spectroscopic ob- 
servations for measuring the motions of stars in 
the line of sight. A large number of close 
double stars was observed, and the place of the 
companion of Sirius was determined, but only 
once. The 12-inch equatorial was employed in 
observing small planets, comets, occultations 
of stars by the moon, and eclipses of Jupiter's 
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satellites. The work of the transit-circle was 
limited to the observation of the sun, moon, 
and planets, together with stars the places of 
which were wanted for special purposes ; and 
the prime vertical transit instrument was used 
throughout the year, in connexion with the 
5-inch steel altazimuth, for determining varia- 
tions of latitude and the constants of aberration 
and nutation. Continuous use was made of the 
photoheliograph from October 11th, 1898, when 
the work of daily photographing the sun was 
commenced. Prof. Harkness is also the director 
of the American ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ of the pre- 
sent state of which we have already spoken. All 
the buildings of the observatory, it may be 
remarked, are in excellent condition ; and for 
the first time, in June, 1899, a board of visitors 
was appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to 
examine and report upon the condition and 
requirements of the observatory. 





THE CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. 


A sTRIKING conference was held last week by 
the London Technical Education Board. Not 
only did Sir John Lubbock open the first 
meeting at the Imperial Institute, but four out 
of the six chief speakers at the gatherings who 
had been asked to deal with the science of 
natural history were specialists accustomed 
to teach their science under conditions as to 
time and number of pupils very different from 
those in which the school masters and mistresses 
who formed the audience usually find them- 
selves. Even the two readers of papers who 
actually taught in schools were thorough 
enthusiasts, willing to do much and ready to 
overcome many difficulties for their science. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
methods of practical training in accurate ob- 
servation of actual things, which were urged 
upon the meeting, are the ones that should be 
adopted in science teaching of all kinds. It is 
equally certain that in the present circum- 
stances they cannot be adopted in schools where, 
as Prof. Armstrong said, head masters ‘‘ suffer ” 
science work rather than ‘‘ welcome” it. Also, 
unless the teachers are in love with their sub- 
ject the ideal will not be very nearly approached. 
It must soon be recognized that science is not a 
subject on a par with history or geography, and 
must not be so considered when time-tables are 
being made out. Literary education may be 
carried on as part and parcel of elementary 
science work. This was demonstrated by Prof. 
Armstrong’s juvenile assistants in regard to 
physical research ; and in the discussion on the 
second day the same advantage was claimed for 
biology. 

In dealing with the ‘Teaching of Botany in 
Schools’ Prof. Miall, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, said that he would first of all replace the 
botany culled by the teacher from an elementary 
text-book with practical and experimental work. 
Furthermore, he would introduce rambles and 
out-of-door lessons into the ordinary school 
course. Happily, through the agency of some 
County Councils and isolated individuals, we 
may say that something has already been done 
in England towards this. In the next place, he 
would very rightly have everything subordinated 
to the physiology of plant nutrition and repro- 
duction, and hence deemed it necessary that his 
special teaching should be preceded by some 
practical chemistry and physics. Before the 
latter, however, should come object-lessons in 
the junior forms, chiefly on living things, but 
preferably notin a series. The interest aroused 
by these, he well thinks, might be maintained 
by the school natural history society when the 
other sciences are occupying working hours. The 
ages he mentioned, however, show that rural 
elementary schools, in which the necessity of 
teaching something about plant-life had already 
been referred to as recognized by agriculturists, 
were not in the mind of Prof. Miall at this 
period of his address. 





In connexion with early lessons at least, the 
following maxims were suggested: (1) no 
technical terms in Latin or Greek; (2) no 
lectures or information lessons ; (3) no books 
in class as a rule ; (4) all lessons to be examina- 
tions of actual, and chiefly of live plants ; 
(5) nothing to be told to the class which they can 
find out forthemselves. Inthelastsentence Prof. 
Miall advocates the placing of the pupil in the 
position of a primitive investigator so far as his 
own knowledge goes, whilst he allows the 
teacher to guide the learner, so that the stages 
which the race of workers in his subject has 
gone through may be shortened in his individual 
case. Details Prof. Miall would not enter into, 
but he mentioned two things essential to the 
work—a compound microscope for each student, 
and an experimental plot of ground. He had 
also much to say about ‘‘time” and examina- 
tions, the syllabuses for which, though intended 
as a safeguard for the teacher, ended in his com- 
plete subjugation, leaving him no choice and no 
hope. It was pointed out that by allowing the 
teacher some share in the testing of his stu- 
dents the examination difficulty might be got rid 
of—rather an optimistic suggestion. The Vic- 
toria University has been setting an example in 
this last respect. 

Following Prof. Miall, Miss von Wyss, of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, read 
a paper on ‘Object Lessons on Botany.’ She 
objected, however, to early specializing in 
natural history, and occupicd herself with 
giving suggestive outlines for a course of lessons, 
dwelling on ‘‘exact observation” and ‘the 
training of literary and esthetic taste” to be 
aimed at. 

Sir John Lubbock, speaking during the dis- 
cussion, hoped that, for the sake of the agri- 
cultural labourer, botany would be taught in 
country schools ; he further expressed himself 
as entirely in accord with Prof. Miall’s views, 
and dwelt on the wisdom of teaching a few 
subjects well at one time. 

With Sir Henry Roscoe in the chair, Prof. 
Armstrong showed, by means of lantern-slides 
as well as by experiments, conducted and 
verbally explained by his three children, how 
a most interesting course of ‘ Juvenile Research’ 
in physics had been devised, the starting-point 
being a simple statement found in a story-book 
which the children had set themselves to prove. 

On the second day the Conference adjourned 
to the Shoreditch Technical Institute, where 
the Prout-Newcombe Natural History Collec- 
tion was on view. This large series of speci- 
mens has been offered to the Technical Educa- 
tion Board on condition that it is made useful 
in a way that the donor approves. Although 
the collection contains many valuable objects, 
there is not the least doubt that it would 
take a very great deal of labour to make it of 
any real educational value from a museum point 
of view. A skilled curator would prefer to have 
empty cases, and a tithe of the money value set 
upon the present exhibition, while the donor 
would hardly like to see a large percentage of 
his old-time treasures discarded to make room 
for explanatory labels of a modern kind. 

Illness prevented Prof. Woods Hutchinson 
from giving his address on ‘The Teaching of 
Natural History in Schools’; but the corre- 
sponding paper on ‘Object Lessons’ was read 
by Mr. J. W. Tutt, a Board School master, and 
a well-known entomologist. He criticized the 
ideas held apparently by the Education Depart- 
ment that such lessons are mere information 
lessons, to be taught with pictures, with a black- 
board and with words. Most of his hearers 
agreed with him that such ‘‘objects ” as quarries 
and Atlantic liners are not the most suitable 
ones, and very tersely and to the point did he 
give the true meaning of an object-lesson in 
natural history. We must not forget the accusa- 
tion made against the natural history reading- 
books which the London School Board recom- 
mend in connexion with the teaching. There 





is not one, said Mr. Tutt, which is not full of 
gross and mischievous errors. 

Sir John Donelly presided over the last 
meeting, which was devoted to ‘Metal Work ag 
a Form of Manual Instruction in Schools.’ Prof, 
Ripper and Mr. Beavis raised a lively discussion 
which went to show thatthe value of the training 
was to those who would benefit by it in 
after life. A suggestive idea with regard to 
manual instruction to older students was given 
by Prof. Ripper. He pointed out that but a 
few in a hundred could profit by a theoretical 
course, and by their brains become successful 
men ; the remaining and larger number were 
liable to disappointment, having been through 
lessons that were not adapted to their capa. 
bilities. On the other hand, a practical class 
in manual instruction to which they could have 
been drafted might have made successes of them 
in another way. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASIATIC.—Jan, 9.—Sir W. W. Hunter, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. E. J. Rapson gave an address on 
‘Recent Discoveries in Indian Numismatics.’ The 
most noteworthy of these were: square bronze 
coins of Uddehika with inscriptions in ancient 
Biahmi characters, probably of about the fourth 
century B.C. (Uddehika was already known from 
Varahamihbira’s ‘ Brhai-samhita,’ but had not been 
hitherto represented numismatically); a silver 
signet-ring of Nandivadha inscribed in As/oka cha- 
racters (the resemblance of this seal to the coins of 
Pantaleon and Agathocles in point of workmanship 
and epigraphy made it probable that its date was 
about 200 B.C., and that it came from the neigh- 
bourbood of the ancient Taxila); a coin of the 
Arjuvayanas with types similar to those of the 
Yaudheyas, and therefore supporting the view, 
already gathered from inscriptions, that an intimate 
connexion existed between these two peoples; an 
ancient cast coin of Eran with new types and an 
inscription in Brahmi characters; coins of two 
newly discovered members—Uttamadatta and S/esa- 
datta—of the dynasty usually knowu as the Hindu 
princes of Mattuera ; coins of Prabbakara, a newly 
discovered member of the Nagadynasty of Padma vati 
(Narwar); a silver coin of the Gadhiya-ka paisa class 
bearing the name of Chitta-raja, whois to be identified 
with the Silabara prince (Northern Konkan) of this 
name, who is known from inscriptions (the import- 
ance of this coin was not merely that it was the first 
specimen which could be attributed to this dynasty, 
but also that it supplied a means of dating the 
Gadhiya-ka paisa class, which must now be regarded 
as having persisted in Western India for some three 
centuries longer than had _— seemed pro- 
bable) ; and two unique gold coins, one of Vatsada- 
man(probably ninth century A.D.), and the other of 
S‘aravarman (of about the eleventh century). Mr. 
Rapson called attention to the importance for the 
reconstruction of ancient Indian history of the 
evidence of coins. He deplored the fact that 
collectors in India had not paid more attention to 
the numerous classes of early native coinages, as 
distinguished from those which were derived 
from a Greek source; and he expressed the hope 
that a branch of numismatics so _ singularly 
fertile in discoveries would attract more followers 
among those who had opportunities for collecting in 
India.—A discussion followed, in which Prof. Ben- 
dall, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Kennedy, Dr. Pope, Mr. 
Thomas, and Dr. Codrington took part. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Dec. 14.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Capt. Hutton ex- 
hibited two leather cudgel-hilts temp. James I.— 
The Rev. J. T. Fowler, Local Secretary for Durham, 
gave an account of an examination of the grave of 
St. Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral last March. The 
main object in view was to look for any remains of 
the Anglian or other coffins that were known to 
have been left in the grave after the hasty proceed- 
ings of 1827, and it was not intended to open the 
coffin then made, or to disturb its contents. That 
coffin, however, was found to have been made of 
such poor material, and was, moreover, so lightly 
constructed, that it had become completely disin- 
tegrated. In its place was only a heap of bones, 
decayed wood, &c. The bones were accordingly 
“translated,” with all possible care and reverence, 
into a new oak coffin provided with a horizontal 
partition. A large quantity of bones that had no 
doubt been venerated as relics having been laid in 
the bottom of the coffin, those which appeared to 
have belonged to a single body were arranged in 
their proper order upon the upper floor or partition, 
and with them was laid a skull that had been much 
hacked about by sharp weapons, corresponding with: 
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that of St. Oswald, as described by Reginald of 
Durham, who wrote as an eye-witness in 1104, All 
the fragments of wood and iron that were found 
underneath were taken out, and some carved portions 
of coffins have been fitted together with very interest- 
ing results, as may be seen in the latter part of the 
recent illustrated catalogue of sculptured stones, 
&c, in the Durham Chapter Library. The bones 
were ail examined and catalogued by Dr. Selby 
Plummer and Dr. Fowler, and Dr. Plummer has 
written a special report on those of the main 
skeleton and on the skull supposed to be St. 
Oswald’s. With regard to the former, he thinks it 
is to the last degree improbable that if the skeleton 
of one of the later inhabitants of the monastery had 
ever been substituted for that of St. Cuthbert, as 
has been alleged, such a skeleton would have agreed, 
as the one now found does, with all we know of St. 
Cuthbert’s, in the type of skull, the height, the age, 
the evidence of the disease we have reason to 
believe St. Cuthbert suffered from, and the con- 
siderable remains of periosteum, ligaments, &c., still 
adherent to the bones, as might be expected in the 
case of a desiccated or mummified body. Then, 
again, the skull which can hardly be doubted to be 
St. Oswald’s was found with the complete skeleton, 
whereas, if the body of St. Cuthbert had been hidden 
away anywhere, the skull of St. Oswald would be 
sure to have gone with it. On the whole, the evi- 
dence from the bones is corroborative of the genuine- 
ness of the relics, and against any substitution. The 
sides of the grave were examined for any portions 
of the shrine that might have been used as walling 
material, and about a dozen Purbeck marble slabs, 
5 in. thick, including the corner pieces, were 
taken out, and when fitted together formed a course 
of stones 10ft. by 6ft. 3in. outside, aud 74 ft. 
by 3ft. Qin. inside. ‘These stones are now 
kept above ground, new ones having been built 
into the sides of the grave to take their places. 
On March 17th, 1899, the new coffin, containing 
all the relics, was placed in the grave, the Dean, the 
Sacrist, aud others attending and conducting an 
appropriate service.—The President, by permission 
of Lord Hastings, exhibited a MS. volume of the 
fifteenth century containing several interesting 
treatises. Amongst them are an English translation 
of the rubrics of the ‘ Liber Regalis,’ describing the 
forms and ceremonies for the coronation of kings 
and queens ; a poem on the coronation of Henry V1., 
with an account of the procession and banquet ; 
and a short notice of the Assize of Bread, giving the 
weight of the farthing loaf when the price of wheat 
ranged from 12d. to 12s,a bushel. There is alse a 
copy of the letter to the king detailing the manner 
of conducting judicial duels, and two challenges 
received and answered victoriously by Sir John 
Asteley. The volume also contains some very 
interesting illuminations descriptive of these 
encounters. The whole seems at one time to have 
been in the possession of Henry, Prince of Wales. 

Jan. 11.—Viscount Dilion, President, in the chair. 
—This being an evening appointed for the election 
of Fellows, no papers were read.—Mr. W. Rome 
exhibited two Greek helmets and some other ob- 
jects of interest.—Mr. Thorpe exhibited two medals 
with Judea Capta and a doubly engraved gem.—The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows : Messrs. 
F, Madan, Arthur Denman, John Brinton, W. H. 
Hall, G. Hubbard, and G. J. Turner. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 17.—Annual Meeting. 
—Mr. F. C. Bayard, President, in the chair—The 
Secretary read the report of the Council, which 
showed that the most noteworthy event in con- 
nexion with the Society had been the removal from 
Great George Street to new rooms at 70, Victoria 
Street. ‘I'his step was rendered necessary by the 
acquisition of the former premises by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Build- 
ings for the erection of new Government offices.— 
Mr. ¥, C. Bayard, in his presidential address, dis- 
cussed the meteorological observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, during the fifty-one 
years 1848-98, and brought out in a novel way 
many interesting features in the variability of 
the observations of the barometer, maximum 
and minimum temperatures, relative humidity, 
direction of the wind, and rainfall. These were 
shown in a diagrammatic form on the screen by 
means of a number of lantern-slides. The address 
was also illustrated by various views of the 
Royal Observatory and of the instruments em- 
ployed. — The following gentlemen were elected 
as officers and Council for the ensuing year: 
President, G. J. Symons; Vice - Presidents, R. 
Bentley, Capt. A. Carpenter, H. N. Dickson, and Sir 

K. Peek ; Treasurer, C. T. Williams ; Seerctaries, 
F. C. Bayard and E. Mawley ; Foreign Seretary, 
Dr. R. H. Scott ; Council, F. J. Brodie, R. H. Curtis, 
W. H. Dines, W. Ellis, Major Lamorock Flower, 
Capt. M. W. C. Hepworth, J. Hopkinson, R. Inwards, 
B. Latham, Dr. H. R. Mill, R. C. Mossman, and Capt. 
D. Wilson-Barker, 





MATHEMATICAL —Jan. 11.—Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham, V.P., in the chair.—The following Members 
were elected: the Misses B. M. and F. E. Cave 
Browne Cave, and Mr. H. W. Richmond.— Prof. 
Love gave an account of a paper by Mr. J. H. 
Michell, entitled ‘Elementary Distributions of 
Plane Stress.’—Lieut.-Col. Cunningham (Mr. A. B. 
Kempe in the chair) communicated a preliminary 
sketch of a ‘General Method of Factorization of 
Biquadratics,’ with special reference to quartans, 
N=2'+y4.—The following papers were communi- 
cated in abstract, viz., ‘A Problem in Resonance, 
illustrative of the Mechanical Theory of the Selec- 
tive Absorption of Light,’ by Prof. H. Lamb,—and 
‘An Abstract Simple Group of Order 25,920,’ by Dr. 
L. E. Dickson. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Painting in Enamel, Part II.,’ Prof. H. 





Mon. 


Herkomer. 

_ sr cia 5.—‘ The Future of History,’ Prof. F. York 
Powell, 

— Aristotelian, 8.-‘The Double Effect of Mental Stimuli,’ Mrs. 
S Bryant. 


_ Society of Arts, 8 —‘The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous 
Deposits,’ Lecture I, Mr. B. H. Brough. (Cantor Lectures. ) 
— Institute of British Architects, 8 —‘'The John Rylands Memo- 
rial Library,’ Mr. B. Champneys 
— Geographical, 8} -‘ An Expedition to the Summit of Mount 
Kenya, British East Africa,’ Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3—*‘fhe Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture If , Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Swing-Bridges over the 
River Weaver at Northwich,’ Mr. J. A. Saner. 
— Zoological, 8}—‘ Notes on some Remains of Grypotherium 
(Neomylodon) listaiand A jated from Patagonia,’ 
Mr. A. Smith- Woodward ; ‘A Collection of Insects and Arach- 
nids made in Somali-land,’ Mr. C. V. A. Peel and others ; 
‘Th i btained in h Abyssinia by Lord 
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Lovat,’ Mr. W. E. de Winton. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Local Government and its Relation to 

tees Water Supply and sewerage,’ Mr. W. O. E. Meade- 
ng. 

— Geological, 8—‘The Geology of Mount Kenya’ and ‘The 
Eleolite-Syenite and Fourchites intrusive in the Coast Series 
of British Kast Africa,’ Dr. J. W. Gregory ; ‘‘Two New Species 
and Genera of Crinoidea’ and ‘A New Species of Oldhamia : 
a Worm-Track from the Slates of Bray Head, Ireland,’ 
Prof. W. J. Sollas. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3. -‘The Senses of Primitive Man,’ 
Lecture [1., Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. 

_ Hore Academy, 4.—‘ Sight and Seeing, Part I.,’ Prof. H. Her- 

omer. 


Web. 





— Royal, 4}. 
London Institution, 6.—‘Early Days of Beethoven,’ Mr. A. 
Khodes. 
— Institution of Electrical Engi s, 8. — Di i on the 
Report of the Institution's Visit to Switzerland; Paper on 


P 
‘An Electrolytic Centrifugal Process for the Production of 
Copper Tubes,’ Mr. S. Cowper-Coles 

— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 8.—‘ Music as 
a Means of Expression,’ Mr. G. Langley. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘Report as Local Secretary for 
Kent, Part I ,’ Mr. Payne; ‘ the Niger Lapis in the Comi- 
tium at Rome,’ Cavaliere Giacomo Boni and Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley 

Fri. Physical, 5.—‘Some Developments in the Use of Price’s Guard 
Wire in Insulation Tests,’ Prof. Ayrton and Mr. Mather ; 
‘Reflection and Transmission of Electric Waves along Wires,’ 
Dr. E. Barton and Mr. L. Lownds; ‘The Frequency of the 
‘Transverse Vibrations of a Stretched Indiarubber Cord,’ Mr. 
T. J. Barker. 

os Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 —‘ The Simplon Tunnel,’ Mr. 
C. B. Fox (Students’ Meeting.) 

= Royal Institution, 9.-—‘ Motive Power : High Speed Navigation,’ 

, Mr. C. H rso 


2.—Annual Meeting; ‘Dynamical 
Sg, ears of the Tneory of Correspondence,’ Sir R. 8. Bail ; 
‘ Triangles triply in Perspective,’ Mr. J. A. Third, ‘The 
Teaching of Indices and Surds,’ Prof. R. W. Genese; ‘ Illus- 
trations of Porismatic Equations,’ Mr. T. J. Bromwich; ‘A 
Note on the Focoids,’ Mr. &. F. vis. 

sar Institution, 3.—' Neglected Byways in Music,’ Lecture II., 

Sir H. H. Parry. 











Science Gossig. 

THE Geological Society will this year award 
its medals and funds as follows : The Wollaston 
Medal to Prof. G. K. Gilbert, of Washington ; 
the Murchison Medal to Baron A. E. Norden- 
skidld, of Stockholm ; the Lyell Medal to Mr. 
J. E. Marr, of Cambridge ; the Wollaston Fund 
to Mr. G. T. Prior; the Murchison Fund to 
Mr. A. Vaughan Jennings ; the Lyell Fund to 
Miss G. L. Elles; and the Barlow-Jameson 
Fund to Mr. G. C. Crick and Prof. T. T. Groom. 

THE geology of the South Wales coalfield 
receives timely elucidation from a memoir by 
Mr. A. Strahan, just issued by the Geological 
Survey Office, and forming the first of a series 
in which the explanation of the re-survey carried 
on in recent years is set forth, so far as it is 
embraced by Sheet 249 of the Ordnance Map. 
It is now many years since the original mapping 
of this great coal area was begun, and as both 
in topography and in geological nomenclature 
it had become obsolete, a new survey was 
urgently called for. It appears that 216 square 
miles are included in this particular survey, of 
which about 100 are occupied by the south- 
eastern part of the South Wales coalfield, the 
remainder consisting chiefly of older rocks, but 
partly of an outcrop of liassic and triassic 
strata. The district is drained by a series of 
rivers which traverse it from north to south 
irrespective of its geological structure. In the 
event of future mining operations the detailed 
information given in this memoir should prove 





of the utmost value. Although at present the 
map to accompany it is issued only on the one- 
inch scale, no difficulty need be experienced by 
persons desiring to consult the manuscript copy 
of the original six-inch field map at the Survey 
Office. 

Mr. E. BinwE tt writes :— 

“May I supplement Sir Thomas Paine’s note in 
last week’s Atheneum by quoting the title-page of 
the book of which he writes ?— 

‘ Sketch | of the | Natural History | of | Yarmouth 
| andits Neighbourhood | containing | Catalogues of 
the Species | of | Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, 
and | Plants at present Known.| By C. J. and J. 
a | London | published by Longman, Xe. 


Nearly ten pages of the introduction are devoted to 
a sketch of the botany of the district, whilst the list 
of plants fills up forty-three pages of the book, Mr. 
Dawson Turner, Dr. Hooker, Mr. Borrer, Mr. T. Pal- 
grave, and Mr. Lilly Wigg being the botanists most 
frequently given as authorities for the localities of 
the plants.” 

THE Italian geographer and traveller Man- 
fredo Campario died at Naples some days ago, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was originally a 
Sardinian cavalry officer, and took his part in the 
wars for the unification of Italy. After his re- 
tirement from the army he founded the Italian 
Society for the Commercial Exploration of Africa, 
in whose interests he spent many years in African 


travel. 








FINE ARTS 
A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins. By 
G.F. Hill, British Museum. (Macmillan 


& Co.) 

Ir is exceedingly hard to construct a satis- 
factory book, small or great, on ancient 
numismatics. The class which is interested 
in Greek and Roman coins is not a very 
large one, and it is divided into three 
separate sections, each of which desires 
information on subjects which do not par- 
ticularly appeal to the other two. There is 
first the coin collector pure and simple, who 
wishes to accumulate rare or beautiful 
pieces for the mere pleasure of possession. 
He wants to complete a set of the twelve 
Ceesars in gold, or of all the Seleucide in 
silver: the main thing which interests him 
is the rarity of each particular coin, and the 
kind of manual which would suit him would 
be something in the style of Mionnet or 
Cohen boiled down, with careful indications 
of the top and bottom prices which each 
important variety of coin has brought at 
the auctions of the last twenty years. We 
have, secondly, the archeologist, who lumps 
coins with inscriptions or excavations, and 
desires to get from them help for the re- 
construction of ancient history. He cares 
little or nothing for their rarity or their 
beauty, and only looks upon the study of 
them as ancillary to that of history in 
general. Lastly, we have the artistic 
student, to whom historical interest and 
rarity are unimportant, and whoseeks nothing 
but the origin and development of styles 
and schools, and the dates and methods b 
which archaism grew into the perfect wor 
of the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ. 

To satisfy all these three classes of in- 
quirers at once is almost impossible. The 
first named in particular requires the most 
arid and repulsive sets of lists and prices to 
satisfy its curiosity. Mr. Hill, having to 
compile a modest handbook of three hundred 
pages, has done wisely in refusing to cater 
for it; but for the other two sections he 
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has done his best, and has produced a little 
work quite worthy of the traditions of the 
British Museum Coin Room. If there is 
any choice between the two, his tendency 
lies in the direction of satisfying the archzeo- 
logist rather than the artist. As he himself 
says in his preface, the book’s main use will 
probably be “‘ to put young students of an- 
tiquity in the way of bringing numismatics 
to bear on their difficulties.” 

The Greek series of coins differs from the 
Roman in that it very seldom contains direct 
references to contemporary historical events, 
and (until the second century B.c.) never 
shows a date. This contrasts most markedly 
with the Roman fondness for recording the 
chief events of the time on the coinage, and 
with the almost universal custom under the 
empire of dating each piece by the reigning 
prince’s years of tribunicial power or consul- 
ships. The Roman money gives us a sort of 
running commentary on history, while we 
can at best discover a few obscure allusions 
to important events on the Greek. The 
literal-minded Roman often placed an actual 
representation of an event on his coins. We 
may see King Aretas surrendering himself 
on the denarii of Scaurus, or note the elabo- 
rate group on the REX PARTHIS DATUS pieces 
of Trajan, where the emperor on his estrade 
presents Arsaces to his subjects. The Greek 
would never have dreamed of such direct 
presentation of facts; at the most he in- 
dulged in more or less obvious allusions 
to what was going on in the world. Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes commemorated his great 
naval victory of B.c. 306 by a combatant 
Poseidon and a trumpet-bearing Nike. The 
fEtolians allude to their successes over 
Gaulish and Macedonian invaders by pro- 
ducing a representation of the genius of 
ZEtolia seated on a pile of bucklers, among 
which we note the well-known shapes of 
the national shields of the two vanquished 
races. But it is only when we get to semi- 
civilized regions that we find anything more 
explicit—such as Patraus the Peonian’s 
picture of himself spearing a Macedonian 
peltast, or the Bactrian king’s huge coin with 
the strange representation of a Greek horse- 
man contending with two barbarians mounted 
on an elephant. 

For want of dates and of clear allusions 
to historical events there is considerable 
initial difficult in dating exactly the majority 
of Greek coins. Original bases for fixing 
periods have to be deduced from such facts 
as that all archaic coins of Sybaris must 
have been struck before that city was de- 
stroyed by Croton in B.c. 510—that no 
tetradrachm of Selinus can be later than 
the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily in 
B.c. 409—or that the beautiful series of the 
Chalcidian League must have stopped short 
on Philip’s conquest of that power in 348 z.c. 
It is astonishing to see what exact dating 
is now possible, since two generations of 
scientific observers have been at work, de- 
termining by minute observations of weights, 
styles, and types the exact sequence of the 
various issues. As Mr. Hill observes, 
numismatists have now got to such a pitch 
of accuracy that no two competent students 
differ by more than a few years in fixing 
the date of any fifth, fourth, or third century 
coin. It is only among the rude archaic 
issues that much conflict of opinion is still 
possible. Yet a century ago the best 





authorities used to attribute the money of 
Hiero II. (z.c. 270-216) to his great pre- 
decessor Hiero I. (478-466), and gave the 
beautiful pieces of Elis with the inscription 
Fa as belonging to Falerii in Etruria. 

When the correct dating of all the more 
important Greek pieces has been deter- 
mined, we find ourselves able to deduce 
some useful historical information from our 
results, yet not so much, perhaps, as might 
be expected. We discover, for example, 
that an obscure Arcadian League, mentioned 
neither by Herodotus nor Thucydides, must 
have existed during the greater part of the 
fifth century, and must modify our notion 
of Peloponnesian history because of that 
knowledge. We get an idea, to which no 
written sources would help us, of the omni- 
potence of Corinth in the Western waters 
during the fourth century, by determining 
the fact that it was in that epoch that most 
of the important towns of Sicily and 
Southern Italy were issuing money of Corin- 
thian type and weight. We learn that the 
obscure Greek kingdom in Bactria must 
have existed down to the end of the first 
century before Christ, through the long 
series of rulers whose names survive on 
their coins alone. Writers of an earlier 
age, to whom these pieces were unknown, 
had fixed the fall of this realm a hundred 
years too early. General facts of this kind 
are revealed to us; yet from the Greek 
reluctance to chronicle actual events on their 
money, we arrive at few particular facts of 
importance. Herein lies the limitation of 
numismatics when Greek history has to be 
illustrated. 

One of Mr. Hill’s most interesting sec- 
tions is chap. vii., in which he discusses 
the meaning of Greek coin-types. Two 
theories concerning them have been rife of 
late years, neither of which he accepts in 
its entirety. The one is that which regards 
all the representations on the money of the 
earlier centuries as being religious in cha- 
racter; the other, popularized by Mr. Ridge- 
way’s ingenious writings, holds that they 
were primarily intended to symbolize the 
chief commercial products of the towns 
which issued them. Mr. Hill holds that 
both these views have been carried too far. 
There are many coin-types which are non- 
religious, or only religious in a secondary 
way, such as the punning table on the 
coins of Trapezus, or the wild celery plant 
(véAcvov) on those of Selinus. There can be 
no doubt here that the “ canting heraldry ” 
of the artist aimed at nothing more than 
giving the well-known symbol of the city. 
It was an after-thought if the table or the 
celery plant was dedicated to a god. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘ commercial product ” 
theory, if pushed to extreme, would lead us 
to some very curious conclusions — ¢.g., 
that the Argives were primarily wolf-mer- 
chants, or that the inhabitants of Teos dealt 
in griffins. The mere statement of such a 
view is sufficient to refute it. At the same 
time we may well believe that the silphium 
plant of Cyrene or the wine-vase of Naxos 
has a commercial as well as a sacred mean- 
ing. ‘The religious sense of the Greeks,” 
as Mr. Hill observes, ‘led them, whatever 
the staple industry of the state might be, to 

lace it under the protection of the chief 
ocal deity.” 

Wecannottoomuch praisethe fifteen beau- 





tiful plates of photographic reproductions 
which close this book. Mr. Hill has collected 
the flower of all Greek and Roman art in this 
small compass. The only class which we 
would desire to have had in somewhat 
greater numbers in them are the magnificent 
auret of the earlier empire. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION, 
(Second Notice.) 


Few features of this exhibition thrust them. 
selves more forcibly upon the attention of experts 
than the excellent condition of the pictures; 
for those which have not been tampered with, 
over-oiled or over-varnished, retain most of 
their brilliance and all their harmonies of tone 
and tint. It is precisely the flesh tints, in 
which modern portraits are apt to show de- 
terioration, that are best preserved in the Van 
Dycks. We know that eg Richardson 
told Sir Joshua, and Sir Joshua told North- 
cote, that he (Jonathan), when quite a young 
man, painted the likeness of a very old lady 
who when a girl had sat to Van Dyck, and 
learnt from her that Sir Anthony’s pictures in 
his gallery ‘‘ appeared to have a white and raw 
look,” quite different from the mellowness they 
exhibited in Northcote’s day, c. 1776. To-day 
we see that not only all Reynolds’s, Dance’s, 
and Cotes’s, nay, even Hoppner’s portraits, 
have ‘‘mellowed” at least as much, the majority 
a great deal more. Two curious exceptions 
present themselves to thisrule of decay—excep- 
tions which are the more extraordinary because 
the works of Gainsborough and Romney are 
distinctly antithetical. Gainsborough’s _por- 
traits are, generally speaking, very thinly 
painted, presumably upon white grounds, and 
with abundance of glazings of transparent or 
semi-transparent pigments, hence their peculiar 
brilliance. The Romneys were obviously 
wrought chiefly with solid and opaque, or semi- 
opaque, pigments, with relatively little vehicles, 
least of all linseed oil, and chiefly upon dark 
grounds. Yet the works of both are still bright 
and pure, the Gainsboroughs more so than the 
Romneys, and equal in condition to the Van 
Dycks whose surfaces are intact. The solution 
of these apparently irreconcilable facts seems to 
be that they were all painted a primo, or finished 
at once, not tortured by repaints and timid over- 
lays of pigments and incongruous vehicles. 

Thus there are no repaints in the face of 
Viscount Stafford (No. 6); in the fine head of 
Lucius Cary (28); the comely and refined Col. 
C. Cavendish (32), perhaps the handsomest face 
in the gallery; the figure and face of John, 
Count of Nassau Dillenbourg (51); or in the 
Genoese portraits Andrea Spinola (47), the 
Marchese di Spinola (60), Paola Adorno, 
Marchesa Brignolé-Sale (62), and Capt. Holford’s 
very fine, but, except the face, much-sunken 
Princess Balbi (70), which belonged to Baron 
Heath, who brought it from Genoa. In the last 
the dress seems to have suffered from heat or the 
glare of the sunlight, probably from both, and 
judicious varnishing would possibly set it right ; 
but the flesh, to which our remarks specially 
refer, is as good asever. What judicious treat- 
ment can do for a Van Dyck which is inherently 
sound is shown by the Duke of Newcastle's 
Rinaldo and Armida (67), of which Mr. J. 
Knowles has a study in indian ink, a large work 
we remember when it was at Manchester, 1857, 
and at the Grosvenor Gallery thirty years later, 
when it was a good deal sunken. What injudicious 
varnishing, repainting, or what not, can do for 
a Van Dyck may be seen by comparing the 
originally beautiful Earl of Pembroke (14) with 
its neighbour the Duke of Richmond and Lennox 
(13). The former we should like to have seen 
when Lombart engraved it, or even when it was 
No. 102 at Manchester in 1857. There are 
various Van Dycks of this earl, including that 
which comprises hissister Anna Sophia, Countess 
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of Carnarvon, and -belongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire. The man is dear to us because of 
his kindness to Herrick, who in ‘ Hesperides’ 
acknowledged his debt thus :— 

How dead and dull are books, that cannot show 

A Prince of Pembroke, and that Pembroke you ! 

You, who are high-born, and a lord no lesse 

Free by your fate, then Fortune’s mightinesse, 

Who hung our poems, honoured Sir, and then 

The pee gild, and laureat the pen. 

Nor suffer you the poets to sit cold, 

But warm their wits, and turn their lines to gold. 


Earl Philip and his sister figure in the great 
Wilton family group, which was engraved by 
Baron, and has not escaped the restorer. The 
face of No. 14 has suffered as the wig and flesh 
in No. 13 have. Van Dyck has painted this 
comely youth in rose colour, as he generally did. 
The ‘ Rinaldo and Armida,’ on the other hand, 
is practically in the same state as it was at the 
time of the note discovered by W. H. Car- 
penter among the records of the Exchequer :— 
‘©9234 March, 1629/30, Endymion Porter, Esq., for 
a picture bought of him. To Endymion Porter, 
Esq., one of the Grooms of His Majesties Bed 
Chamber, the some of 787. for one picture of the 
Storie of Reynaldo and Armida, bought by him of 
Monsieur Vandick of Antwerpe, and deliverd to 
his Matie without accompt, as per letter of privy seal, 
20tn March, 1629.” 
An important version of the design, No. 141 in 
the Louvre, was formerly called ‘Mars and 
Venus,’ and was engraved by P. de Jode in 
1644 (see Smith’s 142). There are other versions 
at Earl Fitzwilliam’s and at the Musée, Bor- 
deaux, and Lady Eastlake lent a small version 
to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887. None of 
these is more glowing than the picture before 


us. 

Before quitting a part of the subject which is 
so purely historical and technical as the above, 
jet us commend to the reader's attention 
Van Dyck’s extraordinary sense of the dignity 
and manliness, above all the intelligence and 
fine breeding, of his men, who, whether they 
were weak and obstinate and not to be depended 
on, as King Charles, or stern as Strafford, 
treacherous and fickle as Vitelleschi (77), loyal 
like the Duke of Richmond (29) and the Marquis 
of Huntly (10), want nothing that makes a gentle- 
man. The same magic—Walter Scott was right 
when he called it ‘‘ glamour’ — pervades and 
gives life to the ladies whose faces adorn these 
galleries, from the naive girlishness and demure 
air of the Princess Mary (1) ; the common sense of 
Snyders’s wife (4); the refined craft, mean mood, 
and narrow pride of Henrietta Maria ; the high 
breeding of Lady Wentworth (born Holles), 
No. 21; the ingenuousness of the comely 
Duchess of Richmond (31) ; to the softness and 
sweetness of the Countess of Sunderland (45). 
The late Duke of Devonshire, who was an ex- 
ample of the truth of what he remarked, de- 
clared to the present writer that the companion- 
ship of a number of Van Dycks was an educa- 
tion for a gentleman. He dwelt upon the 
painter’s sense of style, upon his admirable 
draughtsmanship, and upon his skill in putting 
his figures upon their feet. The last, let us 
add, was the more remarkable insomuch as 
nearly all the courtiers Van Dyck painted wore 
high-heeled boots, which produced a rickety 
pose, especially when they were walking, and 
imparted to their slightly bent knees an awk- 
ward look of insecurity. The shortness of the 
king’s stature led to this uncomfortable fashion 
of wearing high heels, much as his wife’s scanty 
hair led her to set the fashion of wearing it 
in little frizzets round her forehead, a fashion 
which nearly all the English ladies before us 
illustrate. How short Charles was, and how 
lofty were his boot-heels, is manifest in 
every portrait of Van Dyck’s now in Bur- 
lington House, and still more in the noble 
picture of the Salon Carré. Van Dyck’s 
skill is proved by the way in which, without, 
departing from the truth, he put his figures as 
they were, and did not, at first sight at least, 
take from their dignity. Van Dyck gave to 
Charles and some of his companions the 





charm of romance. Prose portraits of the king 
are to be found in the portraits of Mytens, of 
which there are specimens at Lord Darnley’s at 
Cobham, and at Lord Craven’s, highly dignified 
pictures, and far sweeter than Van Dyck’s. 

The popular notion that Charles is to be seen 
only in Van Dyck’s pictures is founded upon 
ignorance of the art of the time. The miniature 
painters who frequented the Court exercised no 
‘*olamour,” and were unquestionably sincere 
and trustworthy witnesses of the truth. We 
never see portraits of Charles, his queen, Straf- 
ford, Laud, or any other personage in the 
tragedy of the Civil War, without marvelling at 
the boldness with which Van Dyck painted 
them, or without wondering whether or not he 
at all saw them as posterity sees them, with all 
the advantage that historical research has given. 

There is pathos, almost prophetic, in the 
look of the Marquis of Huntly (10), who gave 
his life for the king’s cause. The portrait was 
at the British Institution in 1815, at Man- 
chester in 1857, and at the National Portrait 
Exhibition in 1868. It is a remarkable instance 
of Van Dyck’s skill in dealing with the gait of 
his sitters, of which we have already spoken ; not 
less is it noteworthy as aspecimen of his method 
and style during his second visit to England, 
whereas the neighbouring group, lent by Earl 
Brownlow, of A Lady and Child (11) illustrates 
his painting while he was still in the school of 
Rubens, when he adopted the sober side of 
Rubens’s methods, and introduced black, yellow, 
and purple as the leading elements of his chro- 
matic schemes. The solidity not less than the 
animation of the group and the naiveté of the 
baby, as well as the homely charms of the buxom 
matron, are quite enjoyable. It was at the 
British Institution in 1867, and here in 1871 
and 1893. The portrait of the first Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox (13) in his shirt-sleeves 
and red breeches, painted in the character of 
Paris, about ‘‘to judge of gods,” is one of the 
best of many replicas, some of which are copies ; 
there is a similar, but inferior picture in the 
Louvre ; Lord Darnley has another which was 
at the National Portrait Exhibition, 1866; a 
fourth the Marquis of Bristol lent to the Aca- 
demy in 1875 and 1891, to the British Institu- 
tion in 1854, and to the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1887. Sir C. Strickland had another differing 
slightly from No. 13. It is probable that 
one of these was seen by Evelyn when, 
May 8th, 1654, he visited ‘‘one Mr. Tomb’s 
house,” near Hackney, and “saw some good 
pictures, especially one of Vandyke’s, being a 
man in his shirt.” The idea of Paris in a long, 
light brown wig is not alien to seventeenth-cen- 
tury notions. Very likely the earl figured thus 
in a Court masque. But he appears to more 
advantage in the Duke of Buccleuch’s pic- 
ture, No. 18, a grave, dignified, and pathetic 
figure, full of high breeding, and treated 
with rare skill. The execution of the mantle 
is delightful to artistic eyes, and the whole 
deserves a better place than it occupies here. 
The duke reappears in the still finer No. 29, 
where he rests his hand upon the head of the 
dog who saved his life during a journey in Savoy. 
Lord Methuen has another Van Dyck of the 
earl and his dog, and Lord Darnley has 
another. Lord Darnley’s version closely re- 
sembles No. 29, which is a whole-length in 
black with a light wig, as in other pictures of 
the duke. The left hand is on the head of the 
large greyhound, who presses close to his 
master’s knee with an expression of the pro- 
foundest sympathy and devotion, which Land- 
seer could not have rendered with more truth, 
thus forming a beautiful and pathetic design, 
such as Van Dyck did mot often achieve 
in so simple and spontaneous a manner. 
The picture at Corsham, Lord Methuen’s 
superb version (Brit. Inst. 1835 and 1857, 
at the Academy in 1877), is said to be 
that which Houbraken and Earlom engraved 
(Smith’s 594). Lord Clarendon has another 





portrait at the Grove. The picture at Wilton 
(Smith’s 837) is below Van Dyck’s mark. In 
Fry’s print, published by Lodge, the duke is 
seated, and the dog rests his head upon his 
master’s knee. This work was at Penshurst in 
Smith’s time ; it was his No. 595. The present 
Duke of Richmond has a bust portrait of Duke 
James. No. 29 was at the British Institution 
in 1824, and here in 1875. 

The Duke of Buccleuch’s Holy Family (16) 
is a fine instance of Van Dyck’s way of dealing 
with a subject not at all to his taste ; the face of 
the Virgin is that of his charming wife Mary 
Ruthven; see No. 80. He painted many ver- 
sions of the subject, which are distinguished by 
the beauty of the flesh tints and the fineness 
of their modelling. Similar to it is No. 24, the 
Virgin and Child, where the fair Duchess of 
Aremberg and her son do duty for the sacred 
figures, and that astute ecclesiastic the Abbé 
Scaglia (compare the face with that of No. 66) 
appears as the donor kneeling before her. 
This travesty of the subject is characteristic of 
the age in which it was painted, and, besides being 
superbly treated, is in excellent condition. The 
hands seem to us to be by Van Dyck himself, 
an unusual circumstance. The voluptuous 
flesh tints of the lady glow with the purity of 
a full-blown rose and are intensely luminous. 
The child’s flesh is equally fine. Thisis Smith’s 
362, according to whom it was sold at Antwerp 
in 1791 for 2881., bought in at the J. Knight 
sale in 1819 for 475 guineas, and sold in 1821 
for 380 guineas. A fine portrait of the lady by 
our master is much admired in Paul Pontius’s 
beautiful etching of 1645; there is another 
plate, by A. Lommelin, after another Van 
Dyck. Mr. Ayscough Fawkes lent to the Aca- 
demy in 1886 a group representing the Duchess 
and the same child, No. 48. The Abbé Scaglia 
reappears alone, a highly expressive and 
solidly painted whole-length figure wearing a 
black cassock and white bands, in No. 66, 
which Capt. Holford has lent. Its design, 
coloration, and attitude are conventional, and 
for Van Dyck mannered and rather tame. 
The red curtain behind the black figure is only 
too common in exhibitions. This picture is 
Smith’s No. 295; it was formerly at Stratton, 
and was thrice lent by Sir T. Baring to the 
British Institution, while Holford, the next 
possessor, lent it to the same gallery in 1862, 
and as No. 54 to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887. 
The abbé was one of the negotiators for Spain 
of the Peace of Munster, but his likeness has 
not been recognized in the famous picture by 
Terburg which is now in the National Gallery. 
His portrait by Van Dyck was engraved at half- 
length with singular force and spirit by Paul Pon- 
tius in the ‘Centum Icones,’ and impressions 
from this plate are in various degrees of rareness. 
Another version of this picture was sold in 1766 
with the collection of Madame Backer at Ley- 
den; a third was in the Beurnonville and 
Secrétan Collections, the latter of which was 
dispersed a few years ago. There is a sketch 
in brown at Munich, No. 928. 

A curious historical group of half-length 
figures represents Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
Maria (20). The prominent eyes, flat brows, 
rather sensuous lips, and weak expression of 
the king were more than ordinarily emphasized 
by the painter, and the lady is not ‘‘ poetized ” 
so much as usual. Charles’s left hand is placed 
on the hilt of his sword, in a somewhat irre- 
solute manner (compare the same act in the 
likeness of Count John of Dillenbourg, No. 51). 
History has given a touch of satire to the martial 
air of the lady. This picture was recorded in 
Van der Dort’s catalogue of the royal pictures 
as follows : — 


“No. 15. Done by Hoskins after Sir Anthony 
Vandyke. Item. The King and Queen’s picture 
together in one piece, his majesty in carnation, and 
the queen in a white habit, she presenting the king, 
in her right hand, a garland of laurels ; and in her 
left hand holding an olive branch [as if she offered 
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a choice of peace or war]; in a little black ebony 
frame, and a crystal over it, with a cover [to exclude 
the light) ; copied by Hoskins, after Sir Anthony 
Vandyke’s — which is now at Denmark House 
[Somerset House in the Strand] above the chimney, 
in oil-colours. This I have seen in_the possession oj 
the Countess of Hertford, since Duchess of Somerset.” 
The last sentence was added by Vertue. The 
George which is suspended from the king’s 
breast is that which on the scaffold he took from 
his neck and handed to Juxon, with the single 
word ‘‘ Remember!” Walpole, in his ‘Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ 1849, p. 331, mentions a Van Dyck 
of this description in the Royal Collection, and 
Smith (No. 209) confirms that statement. The 
portrait of Archbishop Laud (19), the large 
circle from Wentworth Woodhouse (see Smith’s 
No. 68, supplement, and text, 560), is that which 
was engraved by Hollar. These portraits suggest 
the aptitude of Carlyle’s phrase of ‘‘ tiger-faced ” 
as of Laud. They probably suggested it; at 
least, other likenesses of Laud do not affirm it 
at all. A well-known version—probably the 
original—is at Lambeth, which two archbishops 
lent to the British Institution in 1820, and 
to the National Portrait Exhibition in 1866 ; 
that before us was here in 1875. The Duke of 
Portland has another, which was No. 99 with 
the Art Treasures at Manchester in 1857. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

One of the more modest and yet most artistic 
exhibitions now open in London is that of the 
Society of Landscape Painters at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. The present is its fifth 
exhibition. The Society is none the worse 
for consisting of six members only, for they 
are all men of more or less note, real 
capacity, and skill, and each of them paints 
according to his own methods and views 
of nature. Of Mr. Waterlow’s contribu- 
tions may be particularized a tender study of 
light harmonized with pearly and tender colour, 
which he calls ‘The Gorge d’Apremont, Fon- 
tainebleau.’ ‘Evening, Walberswick,’ is a deli- 
cate and sober idyl. Beautiful in its serenity 
is ‘ Through the Woods, Barbizon.’ The halcyon 
sentiment of Corot’s semi-classic mood, and 
much of his purity and opalescent tones, 
are to be found in ‘Dawn, Fordingbridge.’ 
Although a little too fervid and painty, Mr. 
Allen’s ‘ Portknockie’ is full of colour; his 
‘Trawlers at Tréport,’ a good study of light, is 
the most sober and refined work of his we 
know; and ‘The Bather’s Pool’ is a little 
gem, and might be worked up into a more 
ambitious picture. Mr. Aumonier is quite up 
to his usual level in the very English ‘ Church 
Cottages,’ a piece of glowing sunlight ; ‘ Under 
the Willows,’ too, is excellent ; while ‘On the 
South Downs’ is at once massive and luminous. 
Mr. Hill’s best contribution is ‘Studland Heath.’ 
Mr. Thomson’s twilight in ‘Ophelia’ is true to 
nature; his ‘Dordrecht’ is on the track of 
Ruysdael ; and his ‘Isle of Wight’ is an enjoy- 
ablepanorama. Mr. Peppercorn works happily in 
the mood of Diaz and affects subjects after Diaz’s 
heart. Of his contributions we like best ‘The 
Edge of the Common,’ the grave and serene 
‘Exmouth,’ and ‘ The River,’ though the last is 
much too like a blot to be worth exhibiting. 


Mr. F. Sattrieet, a new landscapist in 
water colours, has a collection of bright and 
pleasing views of the Thames, ‘From London 
to the Sea,’ on view at the Fine - Art 
Society’s rooms. The most artistic, broad, and 
telling of a number which do not always rise 
above the level of sketches in somewhat 
forced tones and tints are ‘ Red Sails and White 
Sails,’ which is massive and telling ; ‘Sundown, 
Deadwater,’ a study of a rich and sober effect ; 
the luminous, broad, and sheeny ‘ Reflections, 
Mouth of the Medway,’ a successful piece of 
colour ; the beautifully painted study of water 
called ‘Northfleet’; the unusually solid and 
researchful ‘Coming Down with the Ebb,’ the 





pathos of which approaches grandeur; the 
spirited drawing of a barge at full sail in a stiff 
breeze called ‘Closehauled’; and the expressive 
and sound ‘ Nore Lightship.’ Each of the sixty 
drawings has something in it that improves 
upon acquaintance. 


Tue large and ambitious picture called ‘ Be- 
hold the Man!’ by Mr. J. R Spence, which he 
engraved, is to be seen at Mr. T. McLean’s in 
the Haymarket, and ought to attract a good many 
admirers of widely different, if not opposite 
tastes, because it is a curious compound of the 
methods and sentiments of three quite anta- 
gonistic painters, that is, the late Mr. E. 
Long, Mr. Solomon Hart (in his later deve- 
lopments), and the living Mr. Holman Hunt. 
It has most of Mr. Long, a good deal of Mr. 
Hart, and, least, a little of that undercurrent 
of the commonplace which is seldom absent 
from the works of Mr. Hunt. 


‘Scottish ARCHITECTURAL Derarts; or, 
Leaves from my Sketch-Books,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Small, author of ‘Scottish Woodwork in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ ‘ Scot- 
tish Market Crosses,’ &c., and originally pub- 
lished twenty years ago, has long been out of 
print, and the author has made arrangements 
to reissue it. This issue will practically be a 
reproduction of Mr. Small’s ‘ Leaves from my 
Sketch-Books,’ with the plates relative to market 
crosses withdrawn, these having been incor- 
porated in his recently published ‘ Scottish 
Market Crosses,’ and other plates substituted 
of equal interest. 

BrussE1s is talking of having an exhibition 
of Early Flemish art. 


A youne English artist, Miss Mercer, who 
contributed to the last Academy Exhibition, 
has just died in the Orange Free State. She 
went to South Africa for her health, settled at 
Harrismith before the prospect of war became 
imminent, and died there on the 25th of last 
November. 


Mr. W. H. J. WEALE writes :— 

“With reference to the notice of the exhibition 
of early Netherlandish pictures in the Atheneum of 
13th inst., I shall feel obliged if you will allow me 
to say that I have had absolutely nothing to do 
either with the naming or the arranging of the 
pictures, and nothing with the descriptions beyond 
suggesting that No, 31 really represents S. Francis 
renouncing the world in the presence of Guy, Bishop 
of Assisi. I should like to add that in my opinion 
No. 2,so far from being ascribed by me to Roger 
van der var, is most certainly by the unknown 
author of the charming little diptych painted for 
the Cistercian abbey of the Dunes in the Van Ert- 
born Collection at Antwerp. No. 12, dated 1516, is, 
I have no doubt, by Gossaert. The large over- 
cleaned altar-piece, formerly belonging to Cardinal 
Antony Desping y Dameto, Archbishop of Valencia, 
may be by Adrian Isenbraut. The figures of 
8. Antony of Padua and S. Bernard (?) certainly show 
that the painter was influenced by Gerard David. 
As to No. 9 your critic seems to have some special 
information, as the researches of both M. Jules 
Helbig and myself have failed to discover more than 
two works by Liége painters anterior to 1500, the 
one painted in 1292, the other in 1459 (see Helbig’s 
‘ Histoire de la Peinture au Pays de Liége,’ 1873, and 
‘Le Beffroi,’ vol. ii. pp. 31-37). There is not the 
slightest evidence that the Van Eycks were ever at 
Liége.” 

We agree with the main drift of Mr. Weale’s 
remarks, and certainly we never said that either 
of the Van Eycks had been at Liége. 


On Saturday last Messrs. Christie sold with 
the remaining works of the late Mr. C. Green 
a small picture of a girl reclining on a couch 
inscribed ‘‘To my friend Mr. Green, March, 
1888,” by Sir L. Alma Tadema. The price 
obtained was 280 guineas. 

A coLLEcTION of drawings by M. A. Rodin is 
on view at 17, Ryder Street, St. James’s. 


Mr. Henry WALLIs writes to us :— 

“ Have you been in St. Paul’s lately 2? I was there 
to-day, and noticed the Wellington monument was 
thickly coated with dust, making the bronze appear 
like painted plaster. I think, for decency’s sake, it 
ought to be kept in a proper condition, so as to show 








the quality of the metal in contrast with the 
marble.” 

We agree with our distinguished correspondent, 
though, in a choice of evils, we should prefer 
Alfred Stevens’s great work to subside into a 
uniform colour rather than have it ‘‘ done up” 
—the fate which overtook the fine monument of 
the Countess of Richmond, which, having, during 
centuries of neglect, become coated with a solid, 
opaque, and permanent skin of dust, indurated 
by the damps of Henry VII.’s Chapel, was a few 
years since elaborately cleaned and regilded. 


Mr. A. W. Dusovure writes :— 

“Tn the interests of the unfortunate reader pray 
persist in your protest against the use of glossy 
paper. I have just read with great discomfort the 
interesting life of Sir John Millais by his son. With 
regard to biography, we are just now suffering from 
a plethora of good and great men with all their 
merits recorded in extenso. It isvery hard that the 
labour of the reader should be increased by this 
painful glare from the surface of the page.” 

Apropos to the vulgarization of modern cities, 
a very valuable and curious notion is about to 
be carried into effect on the Marché St. Germain 
des Prés, Paris. This is nothing less than the 
exhibition of a series of models and engravings 
calculated to show what were the original aspects 
of several important public sites until van- 
dalism, municipal and commercial, was allowed 
to disfigure them. A model of the Place des 
Victoires will display its highly picturesque 
condition when it comprised the great lamps 
which distinguished it in what W. Morris de- 
lighted to call ‘‘aforetime,” and while the 
facades retained their dignified proportions un- 
defaced by hideous signs. 








MUSIC 


——~— 


Saint Cecilia’s Hall. By David Fraser Harris. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.)—In the ‘‘ Nid- 
dry Wynd” of Edinburgh stands St. Cecilia’s 
Hall, built in 1762, on the model of the old 
opera-house at Parma, and ‘‘ numbered pro- 
saically as ‘40, Niddry Street,’ in the Post-Oftice 
Directory.” Of this hall Dr. Harris, Lecturer 
on Physiology in the University of St. Andrews, 
supplies a minute account, and also, to quote the 
sub-title of his book, ‘A Chapter in the His- 
tory of the Music of the Past in Edinburgh.’ 
Our author, in his preface, speaks of the 
‘* patient courtesy ” of officials of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and of the Library of the 
University of Glasgow, in supplying him with 
many books for consultation, and we may also 
speak of the patient care with which he has 
studied them. Every line of this volume shows 
how thoroughly the author has gone into his sub- 
ject. In discussing the name ‘‘ Niddry Wynd” 
there is a reference to the Wauchopes of Nid- 
dry in Midlothian, to which family belonged 
the gallant soldier General Wauchope, who so 
recently fought and died for his country. We 
pass over the history of the hall, and of many 
interesting names and facts connected with it, 
and confine ourselves to the musical portion of 
the book. George Thomson, ‘‘the self-appointed 
honorary secretary to the Scottish Muses,” is a 
prominent figure, not only on account of his 
correspondence and transactions with Haydn and 
Beethoven and other German composers, but 
on account of his connexion with the music at 
St. Cecilia’s Hall. Born in 1757, he lived until 
1851, or, toaccentuate hislong life, he was born one 
yearafter Mozart, butsurvived thatcomposersixty 
years. Thomson was an enthusiastic musical ama- 
teur, and after the hours of business, 7. e., when 
clerk to the Board of Trustees for Manufactures 
for Scotland, he used ‘‘to devour the choruses 
of Handel’s oratorios, in which, when performed 
at St. Cecilia’s Hall, I generally took a part 
along with a few other gentlemen”; and his 
statement that he hailed the hour ‘‘ when, like 
the young amateur in the good old Scotch song, 
‘I could hie me hame to my Cremona,’ and 
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enjoy Haydn’s admirable fancies,” reminds us 
of the good old time in which there were no 
sneering allusions to “papa” Haydn. Thom- 
gon was also amateur violinist of the St. Cecilia 
orchestra. There are brief notices, taken 
from a kind of autobiography written by Thom- 
gon, of various musical celebrities, instru- 
mental and vocal—of Giuseppe Puppo, pupil of 
Tartini, leader of the St. Cecilia orchestra for 
over four years, an eccentric personage, chiefly 
remembered for his smart saying, ‘* Boccherini 
is the wife of Haydn”; of Schetky, an excellent 
violoncellist, who spent forty-nine years of his 
life in Edinburgh, and who was the ‘‘ musical 
father ” of Burns’s poem ‘Clarinda, Mistress of 
my Soul’; of William Cramer, a great violinist 
and conductor, and ‘‘ father of a much better- 
known man,” the famous pianist Johann Baptist 
Cramer ; of Stephen Clarke, whose name occurs 
frequently in the Burns-Thomson letters ; and 
af Tendecd, “*the greatest of the professional 
singers who ever sang at St. Cecilia’s,” and 
others. Several pages are devoted to Tenducci, 
a noted singer in his day. Thomson speaks in 
the highest terms of him, ‘‘ whether he sang the 
classical songs of Metastasio, or those of Arne’s 
‘Artaxerxes,’ or the simple melodies of Scot- 
land.” Horace Walpole, however, in a letter 
written to the Earl of Hertford in 1764, describes 
a visit to the opera, and after mentioning Man- 
zoli, ‘*who did not quite answer my expecta- 
tions,” adds, ‘‘ There is Tenducci, a moderate 
tenor, and all the rest intolerable.” Dr. Harris, 
by the way, mentions the confinement of Ten- 
ducci for debt in the King’s Bench Prison 
(1758-9), when Smollett, who was also there, but 
onacharge of libel, paid the vocalist’s debts, and 
thus procured his release. History repeats itself. 
From a pamphlet by J. Pridden, published in 
1768, we find Tenducci again in prison, in Ire- 
land, on a similar charge. That pamphlet re- 
lates, by the way, the many misfortunes which 
befell Tenducci and the young lady whom he 
secretly married at Cork. His wife was with 
him at Edinburgh in 1768, and sang in public. 
Dr. Harris also furnishes interesting particulars 
respecting the concerts at St. Cecilia’s Hall. 
The volume contains many portraits and illus- 
trations, and a facsimile page from the index of 
the music belonging to the Edinburgh Musical 
Society in 1782. 

Recollections of an Old Musician. By Thomas 
Ryan. (Sands & Co.)—‘‘ Retrospection is the 
inheritance of mature age,” says our author in 
his preface, and he can look back on fifty-four 
years of musical service—forty-nine of them 
with the ‘*Mendelssohn Quintette Club,” 
founded at Boston (U.S.) in 1849. During this 
long period he saw and heard many vocalists and 
instrumentalists whose names are enrolled on 
the scroll of fame, and his book will, therefore, 
be read with interest by musicians, especially 
by those belonging to the city concerning the 
musical life of which Mr. Ryan has so much to 
say. His father, a soldier in the English 
army, was a passionate lover of music, and 
“played the flute respectably,” an instrument 
which the son began to study when he was nine 
years of age. In 1845 he went to Boston, and 
within three days of landing was engaged as 
flautist at the Washington Street Theatre. He 
was industrious and ambitious, and in 1849 we 
find him viola and clarinet player in the club 
mentioned above. Our author's ‘ Recollections ’ 
are for the most part of a light, anecdotic, 
humorous, and occasionally somewhat frivolous 
character ; but there are a few peeps at the 
past, also comments not without interest. Of 
the humorous tales one of the best is the 
description of a rehearsal of Mendelssohn’s 


‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture by an | 


orchestral society in Boston. Our young flautist 
had recommended the work to the president of 
the society. The music was ordered from 

urope, and the parts arrived, butnoscore. The 





| 


' was, indeed, exceptionally fine. 


to begin, ‘‘ out piped two flutes—nothing else.” 
‘* We will try again,” he said, and got as far as 
the second “hold,” or chord, when, to the general 
amazement, only two clarinets joined the two 
flutes. ‘Chen followed bassoons and horns, 
until at the fourth chord all the instruments 
sounded ‘‘ distressingly out of tune.” A dead 
pause ensued, and then ‘‘every one of the 
players broke out with a haughty laugh of deri- 
sion.” Thus ended this first rehearsal of the 
overture, and, says our author, ‘* we never tried 
it again.” An interesting account is given of 
the various European orchestras which visited 
Boston from 1846 onwards. The ‘‘Germania,” 
which gave concerts between 1848 and 1854, 
was, by the way, the first to play in that city 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Schubert’s 
Symphony in c; also the ‘ Tannhiuser’ Over- 
ture. We get a characteristic glimpse of Mr. 
Lowell Mason, ‘‘a prominent figure in the 
musical history of the United States.” He had 
been present at a performance of a Mendelssohn 
quartet. At the close he advanced to the stage, 
laid the score at Mr. Ryan’s feet, said, ‘‘ ‘It was 
beautifully played ; please keep the score ; sorry 
I cannot stay longer,’ and walked out in the 
stately, self-possessed manner so perfectly in 
keeping with his character.” In one short 
chapter our author speaks about Rubinstein 
and Wieniawski, in his ‘‘ humble ” opinion ‘‘the 
two greatest artists who have up to date 
[i.e. 1899] visited the United States.” His high 
appreciation, especially of the former, is fully 
justified. Those who can remember the great 
pianist in his prime know well that, unless 
possibly by Liszt, the ‘‘spell of his magic 
power ” has never been surpassed. 


Vou. X. (Codicvm Musicorvm, Pars 11) 
of ‘‘ Tabulee Codicvm Manv Scriptorvm preter 
Grecos et Orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina 
Vindobonensi Asservatorvm” has just been 
published. From the preface of Dr. Joseph 
Mantuani, under whose careful editorship the 
volume has been issued, we learn that the de- 
scription of the musical manuscripts is now 
complete with the exception of two collections, 
those of Kiesewetter and Ambros, which will be 
noticed in an appendix. The time and labour 
spent in preparing such catalogues are very great, 
hence the learned doctor’s concluding sentence 
in reference to this appendix will not create sur- 
prise: ‘‘Qua de causa amicos nostros ut paulum 
exspectent moramque concedant, rogamus.” 
Among valuable autograph scores mentioned we 
find those of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Op. 61, 
and the Overture in c, Op. 115. Of Mozart 
there are the scores of two Masses, of the ‘‘Ave 
verum corpus” composed in 1791, and of other 
works sacred and secular. Of Schubert, too, 
there are many autographs, principally of songs. 
The autograph scores of all the nine symphonies 
of the late Anton Bruckner, probably bequeathed 
by the composer, are also in the library. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE programme of last Saturday’s Popular 
Concert offered a double attraction. One was 
the Clarinet Quintet of Brahms in B minor, a 
work in which head and heart seem to have 
equal share. Each fresh hearing of it reveals 
new heights, new depths. It is strange, by the 
way, that three of the works which, apart from 
Beethoven, have taken strongest hold of the 
public are in the key of B minor—Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished Symphony,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘Sym- 
phonie Pathétique,’ and this Brahms quintet. 
The other attraction was the first appearance 
this season of Herr Miihlfeld, one of the finest 
clarinet players, who was worthily supported 
by MM. Kruse, Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and 
P. Ludwig. The performance of the quintet 
A new Sonata, 
for pianoforte and clarinet, by Herr Gustav 


conductor (Mr. G. J. Webb) at rehearsal stood by Jenner, Director of Music at Marburg Uni- 
the first violin desk, but after giving the signal | versity, was admirably interpreted by Miss 





Fanny Davies and Herr Miihlfeld. The music 
shows ability of ahigh order; the influence 
of Brahms on the composer is, however, too 
strong as yet for us to know how far Herr 
Jenner really possesses individuality. Mr. 
Plunket Greene proved an acceptable vocalist. 


Lapy ELEANor HaARsorD, assisted by distin- 
guished artists and some prominent actors, will 
give a concert at the Steinway Hall on Feb- 
ruary 5th in aid of the fund for officers’ wives 
and children. 

A LECTURE will be delivered by Mr. J. 
Spenser Curwen on the ‘Traditional Songs of 
the Iroquois Indians’ at the Imperial Institute 
on Monday next, at 8.30 p.m. Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland will occupy the chair. 

Mr. FREDERICK LaMonpD, who, as pianist, 
and especially as an interpreter of Beethoven, 
has been gaining brilliant successes in Germany, 
has commenced this week at Leipzig a series 
of four Beethoven evenings. The second will 
take place on January 27th, and the third and 
fourth on February 2nd and 9th. 

Tue Société des Grands Oratorios commenced 
a series of performances at Saint-Eustache, 
Paris, on Thursday evening with Handel’s 
‘Messiah.’ On February 15th Berlioz’s ‘ Re- 
quiem’ and Gounod’s ‘ Resurectio Mortuorum ’ 
will be performed; Wagner’s ‘La Céne des 
Apétres’ (‘Das Liebesmahl der Apostel’) and 
Massenet’s ‘Terre Promise’ on March 15th; 
and Bach’s ‘Passion’ (the ‘Matthew’?) on 
April 12th and 13th. Chorus and orchestra, 
numbering between three and four hundred, are 
under the direction of M. Eugéne d’Harcourt. 
M. Dallier, the well-known organist of Saint- 
Eustache, presides at the organ. 

Tue late distinguished pianist and prolific 
musical writer Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich was born 
in 1822 at Vienna, and after having acted as 
Court pianist to George V. of Hanover, he 
settled at Berlin, where he was active as a 
practical musician, musical critic, and novelist. 
Among his most noteworthy productions relating 
to music are his ‘ Wagnersche Kunst und 
wahres Christentum,’ ‘Die Ornamentik in 
Beethoven’s Sonaten,’ &c. 

Le Ménestrel states that Millocker left a con- 
siderable fortune. He bequeathed all his auto- 
graph scores and other manuscripts to the 
museum at Baden, near Vienna, where he died. 

CoNTINENTAL papers speak with high praise 
of a new oratorio, entitled ‘San Pietro,’ by the 
Austrian Capuchin Ludovico Hartmann, which 
was recently performed for the first time at 
Rome. We hear at the same time that the old 
jealousy of Italian musicians against their 
German rivals made itself felt on the occasion 
in a marked manner ; the Vatican having been 
represented by three cardinals only, whilst at 
the first performance of Perosi there were 
about twenty. 

Pucctni’s ‘Tosca’ was produced at the 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome, last Saturday, and the 
work was received with great favour. Herr 
Siegfred Wagner, who was present, is said to 
have described it as “a river of melody.” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, Princes’ Galleries. 
Tuurs. Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall 
Sat. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St James's Hall. 
— Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 
Her Masesty’s.—' A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

In presenting the poetic aspects of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Mr. Tree has 
not only gone beyond precedent and record, 
he has reached what may, until science 
brings about new possibilities, be regarded 
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as the limits of the conceivable. No spec- 
tacle equally artistic has been seen on the 
English stage. The glades near Athens in 
which the action passes are the perfection 
of sylvan loveliness, the palace of Theseus 
is a marvel of scenic illusion, the dresses 
are rich and tasteful as they can be, and the 
entire spectacle is of extraordinary beauty. 
What in it is best, moreover, is that the 
fairy revels, unlike anything previously 
seen, are not mere ballets of children, but 
seem to be spontaneous ebullitions of mirth 
and joyousness. Many of the children 
were so youthful as to be all but in- 
capable of supporting themselves, yet all 
took part in actions that seemed dictated by 
individual volition rather than concerted 
purpose. For the more important person- 
ages, elfin and human, the stateliest and 


most picturesque of exponents had 
been secured. As Oberon Miss Julia 
Neilson, richly clad and with an 


electric coronal and breastplate, moved with 
the splendour and state of Apollo; Mrs. 
Tree, in clinging robes and with willowy 
grace of movement, realized Titania well. 
The effects of twinkling lights and floating 
shapes were magical, and the whole, 
for the first time on record, merited its 
name, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
High as is this eulogy, it is fully merited— 
stage illusion and stage splendour being 
capable of nothing further. Equal raptures 
are not elicited in the scenes of human in- 
terest ; yet there, even, it would be difficult 
to suggest a change in the cast that would 
not involve a loss. Mr. Lewis Waller as 
Lysander was so afflicted with cold as to be 
unable to speak above a whisper; but he 
and Mr. Gerald Lawrence, picturesque as 
Demetrius, bore themselves with exemplary 
gallantry. Miss Dorothea Baird struck ex- 
actly the right note as Helena, and Miss 
Sarah Brooke stood in perfect contrast as 
Hermia. Theseus and Hippolyta were finely 
presented, and the princely pageant lacked 
no desirable feature. In the case of the 
players in the interlude, Mr. Tree’s allot- 
ment of the parts had been no less happy. 
Some satirical touches which scarcely escape 
the charge of modernity were introduced, 
but the general effect was animated, and the 
characters of the different ‘‘ mechanicals ”’ 
were asarule admirably shown. Mr. Tree’s 
“Bully” Bottom is one of the finest per- 
formances he has given us, and a complete 
realization of the part. Mr. Franklin 
McLeay’s Quince, Mr. Calvert’s Flute, and 
Mr. E. M. Robson’s Snug were excellent, 
and the assortment of the entire crew 
was praiseworthy. The performance is, 
in fact, a credit to the management and 
to the English stage. It is scarcely too 
much to say that a play of Shakspeare’s 
has never been given in equally artistic 
fashion, and it is but just to counsel those 
who prefer to study Shakspeare in the 
closet to make an exception for once, if 
only to see of what the scientific resources 
of the stage are capable. A strikingly 
pleasant feature is the restitution of 
passages not ordinarily spoken. It is 
matter for regret, however, that some of 
the best lines of Titania, enshrining a 
beautiful (and to the pure-minded a chaste) 
picture can no longer be spoken. The ren- 


dering of the whole of Mendelssohn’s charm- 
ing music added to the grace of the play. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Two Lirtte Vacasonps,’ the well-known 
adaptation by Messrs. George R. Sims and 
Arthur Shirley of ‘Les Deux Gosses’ of M. 
Pierre Decourcelle, first given at the Princess’s 
December 23rd, 1896, and subsequently revived, 
has been transferred to the Adelphi, and played 
with several of the original cast. Misses 
Kate Tyndall and Sydney Farebrother (sic) 
reappear as Wally and Dick, in which they 
have had successors, but no equals. Mr. 
Ernest Leicester is still George Thornton ; Mr. 
Edmund Gurney, Bill Mullins ; and Miss Marie 
Foley, now called Miss Marie Hassell, Biddy 
Mullins. Miss Eva Williams is now seen as 
Barbara Scarth. 

‘How Lonpon Livss,’ an adaptation by 
Messrs. Martyn Field and Arthur Shirley of 
‘Le Camelot’ of MM. Andry, Maurey, and 
Jubin, first given at the Princess’s in December, 
1897, has been revived at the same house with 
Mr. Charles Warner in his original part of 
Jack Ferrers, and with Miss Grace Warner as 
the heroine. 

ALTERATIONS amounting to reconstruction 
have been accomplished at the St. James’s 
Theatre, which will be reopened on the Ist of 
February with the first production of ‘ Rupert 
of Hentzau.’ In this Mr. Alexander will re- 
appear as the King and Red Rudolf Rassendyll, 
and Miss Fay Davis as the Queen. Mr. Vernon 
will be Col. Sapt; Mr. Esmond, Fritz von 
Tarlenheim ; Mr. Sydney Brough, Lieut. Von 
Bernenstein; Mr. H. B. Irving, Rupert of 
Hentzau; and Mr. Bassett Roe, Count Luzac 
Bischenheim. 

M. Sarpov’s new play, to be produced during 
the Exhibition, deals with Madame de Monte- 
span and the last days of Louis XIV. On the 
strength, it is said, of recently discovered docu- 
ments Madame de Montespan is shown mixed 
up in conspiracies of poisoning, sorcery, and 
devil worship such as justified the fasts and 
macerations of her later days. 

A copyricHT performance has been given at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre of ‘In the Palace 
of the King,’ an adaptation by Mr. Lorrimer 
Stoddard of Mr. P. Marion Crawford’s ‘In Old 
Madrid.’ 

Tue Entertainment Reform League is the 
title of a body, comprising some of our leading 
dramatists, which has been formed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the transference of powers for 
the licensing of theatres from the County Council 
to a judicial body. 

Mr. W. G. Neate writes from Dublin :— 

“In the Atheneum review of Dr. Dowden’s edition 
of ‘Hamlet’ mention is made of the discovery by 
Prof. Skeat that there existed a tradition that Cain 
slew Abel with the jaw-bone of an ass. Some yearsago 
there stood in the quadrangle of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, astatue representing one man killing another 
with a large jaw-boue. This was locally known as 
‘Cain and Abel,’ but as no one appeared to be able 
to account for this, I considered it more likely to 
represent Samson slaying the Philistines. Your 
reviewer is probably aware of this; but as I had not 
previously heard of the tradition, the above circum- 
stance puzzled me.” 

We were not aware of the existence of the 
Brasenose statue. Hearne, in the preface to 
his * Robert of Gloucester,’ p. xvii, mentions a 
strange, odd MS. almanack or conjuring book, 
written in the time of Edward III., in which 
Cain is delineated as killing Abel with the jaw- 
bone of an ass. In Jackson and Chatto’s ‘ His- 
tory of Wood Engraving,’ second edition, 1861, 

. 386, there is reproduced from Coverdale’s 
Bible, 1535, a woodcut representing Cain killing 
Abel with what appears to be the jaw-bone of 
an ass or a horse. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. R.—E. J. J.—W. H.—P.—E. OC. 
—J. EH. S.—received. 

C. H. J.—Please send address. 

E. W.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








BELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS, 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 


Printed_at the Oxford University Press, with numerous 
Illustrations drawn from Authentic Sources, 
Maps, and Plans. 


Pott 8vo. price 1g. 6d. each. 


THE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD WITH OR WITHOUT 
VOCABULARIES. 


NOW READY. 
CAESAR. Book IV. Edited by 


the Rev. A. W. UPCOTT, M.A., Head Master of St. Edmund's 
School, Canterbury. 
(Prescribed for London Matric., and O. and C. Schools, 


CAESAR. Book V. Edited by A. 
REYNOLDS, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant baat: | School. 
mami it 


CAESAR. Book VI. Edited by 


J. T. PHILLIPSON, M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley, 
[ Prescribed for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Certificate, 


VIRGIL.—AGNEID. Book II. Edited 


by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. (Prescribed for London Matric., Jan., 1901. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. Book VI. Edited 


by J. T. PHILLIPSON, M.A. (Preparing. 
(Pres. for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Certificate. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. Edited 


by J. G. SPENCER, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory 
School. (Prescribed for College of Preceptors’ Certificate. 


HORACE.—ODES. BookII. Edited 
by C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 
[Prescribed for O. ual e ‘Sehoots 
HORACE.—ODES. Book III. Edited 
by H. LATTER, M.A., Assistant Master at ee 
(Prescribed for Ozford Local, O. and C. Schools, and College of 
Preceptors’ Certificate, 


CAESAR.—_DE BELLO GALLICO. 


BOOK II. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. 


BOOK III. Edited by F. H. COLSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Plymouth College, and G. M. GWYTHER, M.A. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.—EPAMI- 


NONDAS, HANNIBAL, CATO. Edited by H. L. EARL, MA, 
Assistant Master at the Grammar School, Manchester. 


HORACE’S ODES. Book I. Edited 


by C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. i-xix. Edited 


by W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 


HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Selected from Livy, BOOK XXI,, and Edited by 
F. E. A. TRAYES, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


ROOK I. Edited by G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 


SELECTIONS from OVID’S META- 


MORPHOSES. Edited by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. Edited 


by A. 8S. WARMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at the Grammar School, 
nchester. 


Pott 8vo. with Vocabulary, 1s. 


FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By E. A. WELLS, M.A., Highfield School, 
Southampton. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT COURSE of ELEMEN- 


TARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By CHARLES PENDLE 
BURY, M.A. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATORE. 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 
NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The AGE of JOHNSON (1748-1798). 


Ry THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
FULL PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 





AT ALL THE BEST LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:— “Reading of his trials and triumphs, 
admirably set forth by Sir Herbert Maxwell, of his unerring judgment and prompt decision, 
we are almost tempted to exclaim 


OH, FOR AN HOUR OF WELLINGTON.” 
In 2 handsome royal 8vo. vols. 36s. net. 
With very fine Photogravure and other Portraits, Maps, Battle Plans, &c. 


THE LARGE SECOND EDITION 
IS NOW READY OF THE ENTIRELY 


NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY THE 


Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


“ Excellent.’’— Times. “*A brilliant success.’”’— Daily Graphic. 
“ Masterly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “In the front rank of biographies.’’— Guardian. 
‘By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.’’—Field. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IRONCLADS IN ACTION.’ 
(Now in its SIXTH EDITION.) 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 
Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 
By H. W. WILSON, Author of ‘ Ironclads in Action.’ 
Demy 8vo. with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, 14s. net. 
(Ready. 
A NEW WORK BY CAPT. MAHAN. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Crown 8vo cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


‘Capt. Mahan’s whole aim has always been to invest the transactions of the past with 
an immediate interest for the present, and to extract from them lessons of permanent value 
and significance ; and the conscientious way in which he discharges his duty as a teacher 
and master of a highly technical craft never betrays him into being either dull or un- 
intelligible to the average lay mind...... His general survey of the naval and military position, 
both in his own country and in Spain, when the war first commenced, is profoundly interest- 
ing, not only as a historical record, but owing to its suggestiveness with regard to certain 
problems of the highest importance to this country, and more especially with reference to 
the defence of an extensive seaboard.””—Standard. 


“A BOOK FOR EVERY ONE.”’—Scotsman. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. 


A Concise Account of all the principal Operations in which the British 
Navy has been Engaged from the time of King Alfred to the 
Recapture of Khartoum. 

By Capt. S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, RN, 

Author of ‘ Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons,’ &c. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 


‘Not only alive with interest, but should make a valuable book of reference...... A more 
complete and concise record in popular form of the _— and achievements of our Navy 
could hardly be desired than this.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘**Our Navy’ should find its way to all school libraries; its educational value could 
hardly be over-rated.” —Saturday Review. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present. 





TWO TIMELY BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROY DEVEREUX. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 

Contents :—I. On the Edge of the South. II. Politics at the Cape. III. The City of 
Gola eae: IV. What I saw of Pretoria (containing an Interview with President 
Kruger). V. In Bechuanaland (Mafeking). VI. The Evolution of Rhodesia. VII. The 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes. VIII. Kimberley as it is. IX. The Garden Colony 
(Natal). X. In Portuguese Territory (Delagoa Bay), containing an Interview with President 
Steyn, of the Orange Free State. XI. Under Tricolour and Eagle (Madagascar and German 

East Africa). XII. British East Africa. XIII. Some Observations and Reflections. 
‘“‘Admirable...... The authoress deals with the permanent elements of the situation in South 
Africa...... with problems which will test our best English statesmanship after the war...... The 
charm and value of the book consist in its treatment of the South African question as a ques- 
tion not only of imperial politics but of advancing civilization, and of a hnmanity broader and 
more generous than has ever emerged into the Boer’s conception of the State.’’— Daily News. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. 


The Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN. 
With 32 Illustrations and 2 folding Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. net. 


KATE FIELD: a Record. 


By LILIAN WHITING, 
Author of ‘The World Beautiful,’ ‘ After Her Death,’ ‘From Dreamland Sent, Verses of the 
Life to Come,’ ‘A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ &c. 


With several Portraits of Miss Field, including one by Elihu Vedder. 
12mo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. (Ready. 


‘The book compels a strong interest by its matter; and, when one thinks of its manner» 
it does not seem possible that it could have been better done.””—Scotsman. 


BLACK JAMAICA. 


By W. P. LIVINGSTONE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Ready. 
The part which the missionaries took in the critical emancipation perio‘, their labours 
in every direction as civilizing agents, and the work done by them in all the turmoil and 
distress of the time, will be found most interesting. As a rational exposé of the present facts 
and the eventualities to be foreseen in the racial question the work undoubtedly has a 
serious value. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS; 


Or, Four Months’ Cruising in the West Indies. 
By E. A. HASTINGS JAY, LL.B. F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The volume, which is well printed and illustrated with original photographs, should 


serve very well as guide and instructor to tourists who follow in Mr. Jay’s track.” 
Scotsman, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA. 


EDITION OF 1899. 
Containing an Account, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and with full Cross-references, of 
the ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and other Personages, Titled or Decorated, 
of the Indian Empire. 
With an Appendix giving the same information for Ceylon. 
Edited by Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c., FOR 1900. 


(SIXTIETH YEAR.) 1094 pp. small 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt as jr 6d. 
[ Ready. 
This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price. II. Its enlarged contents. 








Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from 
Contemporary and Authentic Sources. 

Each Volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and Orders are taken either for Sets or 

eparate Volumes. Vols. I.-IV., royal 8vo. 25s. each net. | 

*,* The Publishers have decided to issue a Sixth Volume, as it was found impossible to } 

complete the Work as originally arranged in Five Volumes. It is hoped that Vol. V. will be 

ready shortly, and a final Volume in April, 1900. 

The T/MES, in reviewing Vol. IV. said :—‘‘‘The Royal Navy’ abundantly fulfils its 

promise. It is an admirable and indispensable work.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD | 
| 








BICKERSTETH, 
Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 
Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. | 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. | 


“It was a noble life—courageous, enduring, surrendered......A valuable contribution to 
ecclesiastical biography.’’—Spectator. 

“Bishop Edward Bickersteth had an engaging personality, and his career and character | 
have been described by his biographer in the best of taste. The book has some attractive 
illustratious.’’"—Globe. 


III. Its facility of reference. : A , : 
‘For ready and convenient reference there is nothing better than ‘ Dod’s Peerage.’....... 
As comprehensive a guide as anybody could desire.’’— World. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST IN 
HIS OWN WORDS. 


Compiled for the Use of Natives of India. 
By the EARL of NORTHBROOK, sometime Viceroy of India. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; parchment, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
FOR 1899. 


Royal 8vo. between 300 and 400 pages. 6s. net. 
INVALUABLE TO ALL INTERESTED IN BOOKS. : 
‘The English Catalogue of Books for 1899’ will be published in January, 1900. It will 
give the FULL TITLES ot the books published in 1899 in the United Kingdom, with: their 


[Ready 


| sizes, prices, and publishers’ names; also of the principal books published in th- United 


States with an INDEX oF SUBJECTs in one continuous alphabet. t- 
In’consequence of giving the Full Titles and Index, the cost of production is so greatly 


|} increased that it has been found necessary to increase the price to 6s. net. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
fished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British. Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers, IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
QuERIES. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz# which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIALISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
saered and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price at auction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

Nen: York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; balf-leather, gilt tops, 
** Conspicuously superior to recent writers...... 
that bave gone before.”— Atheneum, 
“ Difficult to speak too highly...... 
to every aspect its due importance.”— Speaker. 


is traced.”—Daily News. 


and Map. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“ The author’s account...... 


of the mining population.”— Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
““* Women and Economics’ is a book to read.” —Echo. 


“Mrs. Stetson’s poetry...... 
Economics.’ ”— Atheneum. 


‘*There have been heard now and again Mhemg 4 
not entirely satisfactory footing, and suggestions t 


some optimism.”—Fabian News, 


With a Preface by CHAUNCKY M. DEPEW. 
of view.” —Guardian. 


“The most charming of children’s box ks. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
BISMARCK and the NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. How it Rose and What 


it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. (Heroes of the Nations.) Fully illustrated, 
‘Thoroughly sound ; a vast improvement on works in English language 
of this book. Author grasps his subject with a firmness which enables him to allow 


“‘ Will stand for some time as the best, as well as the first complete English es of Bismarck. ”— Morning Post, 
** A straightforward, well-informed, and useful account of Bismarck’s polit R 

** Possesses qualities which will give it high rank in a series......of uniform rnd mol ”— Scotsman, 

‘‘ The most concise, while ample, life of Bismarck as yet before the public.” —Globe. 

“The distinction of Mr. Headlam’s admirable book consists in the clearness with which Bismarck’s absorbing purpose 


Guardian, 





y 
“The book is one of the most brilliantly thoughtful political works we have seen for a long time.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
List of Series on application. 


TWO WOMEN in the KLONDIKE. The Story 


Goldfields of Alaska. By MARY E. HITCHCOCK. With Introduction by ELISHA DYER. With 110 Illustrations 


of a Journey to the 


is replete with animated gossip, varied by divers stories and anecdotes......A chapter headed 
‘ Visiting Mines with a Klondike King’ presents an amusing account of much rough experience of the customs and habits 


WOMEN and ECONOMICS. A Study of the Economic Relation between 


Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. Third Edition. 


‘“« Mrs, Stetson’s contribution to the woman question is a notable one.”—Humanitarian. 
may perhaps serve to drive home the arguments lucidly stated in ‘Women and 


ers of feminine discontent, hints that the relations of the sexes are on a 
at marriage, from a woman’s point of view, comes near to being a failure. 


ovete Mrs. Ste'son goes to the root of the matter and turns hints......into italics.”— World. 
“The charm of the book lies in its sincerity, its eloquent appeals to the higher side of human nature, and its whole- 


SLEEPY-TIME STORIES. By Maud B. Booth (Mrs. Ballington Booth). 
Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“‘ Not a common experience to light upon an illustrated volume equally excellent from a literary and an artistic point 
** An excellent book for reading to very young children.” —Scotsman, 


‘* A book suitable for all children.”— Yorkshire Datly Post. 

The pictures are quite 

‘* One of the most beautiful of this year’s volumes for the very little 
‘One of the most delightful books of the season for very young children.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian, 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


rfect.”—Bookman. 
folk.”—British Weekly. 


LONDON, W.C.; AND NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The FEBRUARY Number contains— 

The CAUSES of the WAR. By Prof. Dicey, C.B. 

The KICKING TWELFTH. By Stephen Crane. 
Operations in the form ofa Narrative. 

FOR the HONOUR of ENGLAND. By Christian Burke. 

GEMS. By 'T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated. A Popular Account of 
famous Gems and Gem Cutting. 

AT 8ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. By Lady Fairlie Cun- 
ninghame 

CONCERNING PORTRAITURE. By Raymond Blathwayt. An in- 
forming Article on some Phases of the Painter's Art, with Original 
Drawings by Mr. Mortimer Menpes. 

SAM of SORROW CORNER. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Study of Rural England. 

A CHAPTER on DANDIES. By W. E. Henley. 

Stories, Poems, and Articles are also contributed by 

Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, CARLTON DAWE, Mrs x. 
MURRAY SMITH, J. HOLT SCHOOLING, R. AR THUR, "ANNIE 
LINDEN, HERBERT MACILWAINE, CHARLES D. ROBERTS, G. 8. 
STREET, &c. 

The FEBRUARY Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE has for 
Frontispiece a beautiful Photogravure of YELLOW MARGUERITES, 
after Albert Moore. 

Publishing Offices : 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 


[STSRNATIONAL JOURNAL of ETHICS. 
UARY. 2s. 6d. 
ENDS of INDUSTRIAL ORGANISM. 8. J. Chapman, M.A. 
HISTORICAL and ETHICAL BASIS of MONUOGAMY. 
Williams 
ETHICS of OPINION- MAKING. John M. Robertson. 
ETHICS of FORGIVENESS. Hastings Rashdall, M.A. 
The RIGHTS of ANIMALS. H. 5S. Salt. 
The MORAL LAW. Prof. Thilly. 
DISCUSSIONS :—Ethical v. Intellectual Idealism; Sexual Knowledge 
for the Young. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., London. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CXCVI. JANUARY, 1900. Price 2s. 
Contents. 
Opening Address by the President, H. W. Manly, Esq 
Miss Mary Keeton and Mr. Karl Pearson on ‘ Data for the Problem of 
Evolution in Man.’ A First Study of the Inheritance of Longevity 
and the Selective Death-rate in Man 
The Decennial of the Actuarial Society of America. 
Reviews. 
Correspondence. 
The Institute of Actuaries 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


THE LATE 
JAMES 


A SPECIAL MEMORIAL NUMBER OF 
THE INQUIRER, 


Containing Contributions by Dr. JAMES DRUMMOND, Miss FRANCES 
POWEK COBBE, and others; also Reproductions of Emslie’s Portrait 
and the Statue by Hope Pinker. 


Price 3d. ; by post, in card roll, 5d. 


A Study of Military 


An exquisite 





Talcott 








MARTINEAU, 


D R. 








E. Kennedy, 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


} [HE DOME as a BASIS of ARCHITECTURAL 
gy (with numerous hoagie lt The velo Monu- 

ment, ris, by M. Dalou; wage Experiments; The 

Society r Portrait Painters, &c.—See the "BUILDER of January 20 (4d. 

by post, 44d.). ‘Throughany Newsagent, or sae from the Publisher of 

the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, 





Just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 4d. 
'T’' HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1900. 
h : J. E. Cornish. 





London: Macmillan & Co. Mi 
Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


STRONOMY for __ the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ || SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
rice Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arrang ed 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictiona: ny giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part go poo expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the aioen in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Six ‘iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 
Scriptures. 

Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 
| pateway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. CLAIMS nie £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VL AN, Secretary. 
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EFPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 
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THE LONDON 
ATHENAUM. 


From the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 
December 15, 1899. 


“The Atheneum has reached the span of human 
life. ‘The days of its years are threescore years 
and ten,’ and one over. These years are not, as the 
patriarch’s, ‘in labour and sorrow,’ but, like the soul 
of the poet-king, ‘its youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s.’ It is an instance of that success which 
comes from a good purpose steadily pursued, and 
swayed neither to the right nor to the left by any 
ulterior or merely mercenary motives. Doubtless 
during the seventy years since the Atheneum, alone 
among the journals of criticism, set its face like a 
flint against the recognized system of ‘puffing,’ 
improvement has taken place, and the unclean 
thing, as a barefaced dominator, has been to some 
extent got rid of. But it is still a question worth 
pursuing to a settlement, how far disinterestedness 
in criticism prevails in the field of literary enter- 
prise, which to-day is wide as the world. Puffing 
was then an established custom, anything else was 
resented, alike by author and publisher. This fraud 
on the public was to be ‘ put an end to, or, failing 
support, the paper should be abandoned.’ The pub- 
lishers of that day adopted tactics not unknown in 
this day ; and as the Atheneum could not be made, 
willy-nilly, subservient to their interests, withheld 
their announcements. It, of course, lived this 
down, and once more the proverb held on its way— 
honesty is the best policy. The Atheneum has 
ever aimed at being generous as well as just ; and 
that is more than can be said of some of the work 
of eminent hands which has come to us under the 
sanction of authoritative names. However others 
may conduct themselves and appraise their mission, 
its duty has been perfectly clear, and its course 
above suspicion. The fact is worthy of cordial 
recognition and emphatic remark. 

‘The record of fifty years of its work, with John 
Francis as its publisher, set forth in two portly 
volumes by his son, John C. Francis (Macmillan, 
London), is a plain, unvarnished tale ; and one has 
only to recall those who have made that period 
illustrious, many of them more or less intimately 
connected with the Atheneum, to think of the 
events, the battles for freedom, the journals and 
books that have made their entrance and their 
exit, much of which is uniquely recorded in the 
Atheneum’s pages, to imagine how full of interest 
such a book must be to one who leans toward 
literature, or kee; ~ an interested eye on human 
progress in the sciences and the arts. 

“Tf there is one impression made deeply upon 
our minds by this record, it is the power and 
influence of the individual, in such men as Mr. 
Dilke and Mr. Francis. It is to such practical 
intellects, linked to the same sense of duty, that 
we must look to give force and right direction to 
the progressive spirit of the age.” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1rEep, London. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


a oo 


ALGERNON GISSING’S New 
Novel, A SECRET of the 


NORTH SEA, is NOW 
READY, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 


top, 6s. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S New Novel, 
IN LONDON’S HEART, ¢s 
also NOW READY, crown 
&vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. 


By J. F. CORNISH. 


The LADY from NOWHERE. By 
FERGUS HUME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is seldom that an author who made such a hit as 
Mr. Fergus Hume did in ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ 
follows it up with another triumph of a similar character. 
It is due, however, to the author of that startling piece of 
work to say that he has hit the bull’s-eye again. Every- 

who enjoys a few hours’ exciting reading should 
procure ‘The Lady from Nowhere.’ In its way it is a great 
story.’’—Sporting Life. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES- 
SION. By EMILE ZOLA. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 














The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. A NEW EDITION. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Bio- 
raphical and Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. 
ipling’s Principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By 
. LAWRENCE KNOWLES. With 2 Portraits. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 
Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 
Illustrations. A NEW EDITION, with an Index of the 
Plays and Passages referred to. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ACCORDING to my LIGHTS. By 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. Crown 8vo. yy alae te 




















POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With 


6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Man- 
VILLE FENN. SECOND EDITION. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT. THIRD EDITION. 


THREE-ANC-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The SIREN’S WEB. By Annie 
THOMAS. 


TALES of TERROR. By Dick 


DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Mrs. Annie 
EDWARDES. 


The GOLDEN IDOL. By J. E. Mud- 
DOCK. 


A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. (January 25, 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
in a COPPER CYLINDER. With Illustrations by 
Gilbert Gaul. [January 25, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


——»—— 


WITH PORTRAIT, extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL. 


By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. With a 
Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ It can be said without flattery that 2 
book of reminiscences by one of the Kingsley brothers, with 
a memoir of the author by his daughter, of West African 
renown, cannot be otherwise than delightful.’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of EDWARD WHITE 


BENSON, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton 
College. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“We hasten to congratulate 
Mr. Benson on having fulfilled a difficult task with tact, 
skill, and great literary ability. His book is a most im- 
portant contribution to the ecclesiastical history of this 
century, and will take an honourable place among the 
numerous biographies of our time. It is also extremely 
good reading, and contains more than the ordinary propor- 
tion of racy and humorous anecdotes......The whole ee 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Arthur Benson for 
this admirable record of his father’s life.”’ 








BY THE BISHOP OF MINNESOTA. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of a LONG 


EPISCOPATE. Being the Reminiscences and Recol- 
lections of the ms Reverend Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, D.D. LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. With 
Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
gilt top, 17s. net. 


POMPEII, its LIFE and ART. By 
AUGUST MAU, German Archeological Institute in 
Rome. Translated by FRANCIS W. KELSEY. With 
numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. 8vo. handsomely bound in half-leather, 
gilt top. In box, 25s. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Most admirably illustrated...... The work 
of the highest authority on the subject...... Is, so far as we 
know, the first English treatise of the kind...... A most 
valuable volume.” 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


DRAKE and his YEOMEN. A True 
Accounting of the Character and Adventures of Sir 
Francis Drake, as told by Sir Matthew Maunsell, his 
Friend and Follower, wherein is set forth much of the 
Narrator’s Private History. By JAMES BARNES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


CHILD LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 
Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of ‘ Home 
Life in Colonial Days.’ With many Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
net. 














APIS MATINA. Verses Translated 


and Original By EDWARD M. YOUNG, M.A., 
Rector of Lothbury and Hon. Canon of Newcastle, &c. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


A CENTURY of SCIENCE, and 


other Essays. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
No. 2 NOW READY. 


JOURNAL of THEOLOGICAL 


STUDIES. Subscription, 10s. net per annum, payable 
in advance; or, 3s. net per Number. 


Contents of No. 2, JANUARY, 1900. 

A New Work on the Parables. By the Rev. Dr. SANDAY. 
—The Early Episcopal Lists. (1) The ‘Chronicle’ of 
Eusebius. By 6. H. TURNER.—The Nazirite. By the 
Rev. G@. BUCHANAN GRAY.—Church Affairs in South 
Africa. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT. — Edwardine 
Vernacular Services before the First Prayer Book. By 
the Rev. W. H. FRERE.— Documents : The Sacramentary of 
Serapion. Part II. By the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN.— 
Notes by F. C. BURKITT and the Rev. K. LAKE.— 
Reviews.—Chronicle: Archeologica. By G. M'N. RUSH- 
FORTH.—New Testament (English Books). By the Rev. 
H. N. BATE. 











No. 1 NOW READY. 


The INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Contemporary Thought. Vol. I. No.1. 
January, 1900. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
LATER EVOLUTIONS of FRENCH CRITICISM. By 
Edouard Rod. 
INFLUENCE of the SUN ag the FORMATION of the 
EARTH’S SURFACE. N.S. Shaler. 
ORGANIZATION among AMERICAN ARTISTS. By 


Charles de Kay. 
RECENT ADVANCE in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By John 


Trowbridge. 
The THEATRICAL SYNDICATE. By Norman Hapgood. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrm1TED, London. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
With 48 Portraits on Plate Paper, and other Illustrations. 


DISCIPLES OF ASCULAPIUS. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADERS OF MEDICINE. With a Biography of SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, by his Daughter. 
In 2 large Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 32s. (ln the press, 








IN THE PRESS, A THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
“A GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN.” 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
In 1 large Volume handsome cloth gilt, 12s. net, with over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


“Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”—ATHEN Zum. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE COUNTESS A. VON BOTHMER. 


SOVEREIGN LADIES OF EUROPE. 


In one large Volume, cloth richly gilt and gilt top, 16s. WITH 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. [Second Thousand, 
as i binding, and illustrated with a wealth of portraits, palaces, royal interiors, and royal gardens. No one is better suited than the Countess Von Bothmer 
tor the at tp apap oe gy py Saowtiotas of her subject. She presents the daily life and the personalities of the ladies who occupy the various thrones of Europe with 


directness and vivacity. This charmingly brought-out volume will prove one of the most attractive gift-books of the season.””— Daily News. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. With Photogravure Portraits, Facsimiles of Handwriting, and a number of Drawings. 
In 2 demy 8vo. Volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. [Second Thousand. 

“ ” olvill imirable biography. There is an amount of life, of realism, in Mr. Melville’s writing, or, in other words, he has given us such a living present- 
ment of Thackera a eee hn the petiien af Sete 2 A to enter into the workings of his mind, to rejoice with him over his joys and successes, and to grieve with him in his 
failures and more that it is with a kind of shock that, looking up from the book, we realize that the great novelist, critic, satirist, and humourist is no longer with us, and that we are 
reading of one who was laid to rest thirty-five years ago. Full of sympathy and of admiration as is the author for the subject of his memoirs, he is perfectly fair in his criticisms; he 
does ~— gloss over or attempt to excuse his faults or his failings, nor does he bespatter him with flattery or undue praise ; in fact, Mr. Melville has written a work which Thackeray him- 
self, with all his hatred of humbug and cant, would, had it been possible, have greatly appreciated.” —Graphic. 











HISTORIC PARALLELS TO LAFFAIRE DREYFUS. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, with Portraits, 6s. [This d ay. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES BY IMBERT DE SAINT AMAND. 


Each in handsome cloth gilt, 6s. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON and MADEMOISELLE de The COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. 1856- 











MONTIJO. With 2 Portraits. [This day. 1858. With 4 Portraits. (Nearly ready. 
NAPOLEON III. and HIS COURT. With FRANCE and ITALY. With 4 Portraits. 
4 Portraits. (Nearly ready. [Nearly ready. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE. “THE NOVEL OF 1899.” 

The LOST CONTINENT. [Jmmediately. A DOUBLE THREAD. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
, The Sale of this Novel more than doubled that of any other 6s. 
"= a aaa Novel published last year. Number printed of the English Editions, 


The HEART of the DANCER. [Jmmediately. 50,220 Copies. ene etredn ae Pemes. 


BY ALLEN RAINE. WINE on the LEES. By John A. Steuart. 


GARTHOWEN. [Zmmediately. | BY MARK ASHTON. 
SHE STANDS ALONE. 


BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. ‘The story which Mr. Ashton has woven is engrossing.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A sympathetic chord has been struck by the author of this singular romance. Her 


W ae Witic | work proves her ability, her gift of imagination, and her enthusiasm, which lends life to 
A CORNER of the EST. [Seventh Edition. ancient figures and actuality to the dim past. Treated with force and good taste, and in 
fine, this — Pilate’s wife gives us assurance of a new writer, singularly able and 
- original.’’— World. A 
BY EMMA BROOKE. BY F. F. MONTRESOR. 


The ENGRAFTED ROSE. (wert mntt. | AT the CROSS ROADS. [Eighteenth Thousand, 


TWO POWERFUL THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. THIS DAY. BY M. BIRD. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. | LAO-TI, THE CELESTIAL. 


‘This is an able and original story, which derives a keen and quaint interest from its 
artistic fidelity to the conditions, physical and moral, of Chinese life. The book, in a word, 

















New Edition this week, completing 95,000 copies. cannot fail to be enjoyed by every one who reads it.’’—Scotsman. 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ””—Ad and Busi Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 
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